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REMEMBER how we 
pushed way 
through the thicket, 
how the _ bullets 
whizzed around us 
and tore off the 

| branches. The shots 
camemore frequently. 

Approaching the out- 

skirts of the wood, we 
could see something red flickering here 
and there. Sidoroff, a young soldier 
of the first company, sat down sud- 
denly on the ground and looked round 
silently at me with his large, frightened 
eyes. From his mouth flowed a stream 
of blood. 

Yes, I remember that very well. I 
remember, too, how at the very edge of 
the wood, among the bushes, I saw 
him. He was an enormous, fat Turk, and 
I ran straight at him, though I am weak 
and thin. 

I heard a crash, something large seemed 
to fly past me, there was a sudden sing- 
ing noise in my ears. “He has shot at 
me,” thought I. And he, with a howl 
of fright, leaned his back against a 
hawthorn bush. He might have gone 
round it, but terror caused him to forget 
everything, and he walked straight into 
the prickly branches. With one blow I 
knocked the rifle out of his hand, with 
other I stuck my bayonet into 
soft. It gave a howl, a 


our 





the 
something 


groan. 
I ran on. 
rah,” shooting and falling. 


Ours were shouting “ hur- 
I remember 


I made a few shots too, as I came out of 
the wood opening on to the glade. Sud- 
denly the “hurrahs”” became louder and 
we ran forward. That is to say “ ours,” not 
*‘ we,” because 7 remained behind. This 
seemed strange tomy. But, stranger still, 
everything vanished around me, the 
shouts and shots stopped. I heard 
nothing more. I saw only something 
blue; it must have been the sky. Then 
that vanished too. 
* * * “ * 

I have never before found myself in 
such a strange position. I seem to be 
lying on my stomach, for I see but a 
small piece of ground before me. A few 
blades of grass, along which an ant is 
creeping with its head downward, a few 
withered old leaves—that is all the world 
to me at this moment. And I can see 
with only one eye, as the other is closed 
by something hard pressing upon it; it 
must be the twig on which my head is: 
leaning. I feel very uncomfortable and 
want to move, but I can’t understand why 
I am perfectly unable to do it. 

So time passes. I hear the chirping 
of the crickets, the buzzing of the bees, 
—nothing more. At last I make an 
effort, pull out my right arm, on which I 
am lying, and, leaning with both hands 
on the ground, try to rise on my knees. 
But something sharp and quick as light- 
ning thrills through my body, and I fall 
down again. 

Darkness again, and nothing more. 

* * * * * 


I awake. Why do I see the stars, 
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which shine so brightly in the dark-blue 
Bulgarian sky? Am I not in the tent? 
Why have I left it? I make a movement 
and feel an excruciating pain in my legs. 
I must have been wounded. Danger- 
ously or not? I catch hold of my legs 
where they hurt me. Both legs are 
covered with clotted blood. When I 
touch them with my hands the pain be- 
comes greater. It is like the toothache— 
a constant grinding pain and a benumbed 
feeling in the head. I have a vague 
notion that I am wounded in both legs. 

But why have I not been picked up? 
1s it possible that the Turks have beaten 
us? I begin to recollect what happened 
to me. First dimly, then more clearly, I 
come to the conclusion that we have not 
been beaten at all. I don’t remember 
how I fell, I only remember how the 
others ran_forward and JZ couddn’t run, 
while something blue flashed before my 
eyes. I must have fallen on the top of 
the mound. The commander of our 
battalion had pointed out this mound to 
us and shouted: “ My men, we shall be 
there.” And we got there. Therefore 
we couldn’t have been beaten. 

Why then was I not picked up? This 
glade is an open place, wherein one sees 
everything. I am sure I am not lying 
alone here ; they fired so often.. I must 
turn my head and look round. Now I can 
do it more easily ; when I first came to 
my senses and tried to get up, I fell into 
a new position—on my back. It is for 
that reason that I can see the stars. 

I get up and sit down. This is hard 
work when ooth legs are broken. I have 
to begin over again several times. At 
last, with tears in my eyes, I am able to 
sit. Above me—a patch of blue-black 
sky, in which a large star and a few small 
ones are shining. Something high and 
dark surrounds me. These are bushes. 
Oh, I am lying in the bushes! They 
could not find me! 

I feel my hair standing on end. 

But how did I come here, when they 
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shot me in the glade? Wounded, un- 
conscious with pain, I must have crept 
here by myself. Strange, that now I can- 
not move if then I could drag myself 
so far. Perhaps I had only one wound 
at first; and another bullet finished me 
here. 

Delicate, pale tints rise around me. 
The big star grows dim, the small ones 
disappear. It is the moon rising. How 
nice it must be at home now! 

Some strange sounds reach me like 
someone groaning. Yes, it is a groan. 
Is somebody lying beside me also for- 
saken, with broken legs or with a bullet 
in the stomach? No, the groans are so 
near, and no one seems to be beside me. 


Great God! It is myself! Low, 
piteous moans. Does it really hurt me 
so much? I suppose so. Only I don’t 


understand this pain, because my head 
is not clear. Perhaps I had better sleep. 
But shall I ever wake up? Well, it is all 
the same to me. 

A broad, pale streak of moonlight 
lights up distinctly the place where I 
am lying, and I see something dark and 
big a few steps away from me. Several 
bright spots glitter on it in the moonlight. 
Those must be buttons or some sparkling 
weapon. It is either a corpse or a wounded 
man. F 
All the same, I will sleep. 

No, it is impossible — ours are not 
gone! They have driven out the Turks 
and have taken possession of this place. 
But why do I not hear the hum of voices 
and the crackling of the fires? I think 
it is weakness that prevents me hearing 
anything. They must be here. 

“Help! help!” 

Wild, desperate, hoarse cries break 
from my breast—and no answer to them. 
They are carried distinctly through the 
calm air of the night. Everything else is 
silent. Only the crickets are chirping in- 
defatigably as before. The moon is look- 
ing pitifully at me with her round face. 

If he were only wounded he would 
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have been awakened by this shout. It 
must be a corpse. Ours, or a ‘Turk? Ah, 
Great God! as if it is not the same. 

And sleep draws the lids over my in- 
flamed eyes. 

fs * 

I am lying with closed eyes and have 
no desire to open them, as I feel the sun- 
light through the closed lids. It would 
hurt me if I opened them. Better not to 
move. 

Yesterday (I think it was yesterday) I 
was wounded. 

One day is passed, others will, and I 
shall die. All the same, better not move; 
let the body be quiet. How nice it would 
be to stop the working of the brain too! 
But you can’t stop it. ‘Thoughts and re- 
collections fill my mind. 

But all that is not for long. 
end will come. Only a few lines will 
appear in the newspapers, that our losses 


Soon the 


were not great; wounded —so many, 
killed —Ivanoff, a private of the volun- 
teers. No, they won’t even mention the 


name, it will simply stand, “ killed, one.” 
The same as avout that little dog. 

A whole picture rises clearly before my 
mind. It was long ago; but all my life 

-that life, when I wasn’t yet lying here 
with broken legs—was so long ago! I 
was walking along the street. A heap of 
people stopped The men were 
looking at something white, bloody, and 
squeaking piteously. It wasa pretty little 
The tramcar had run over it. It 
A watch- 


me. 


dog. 
was dying, as I am dying now. 
man pushed the crowd aside, took the 
doggie by its neck and carried it away. 
‘The crowd dispersed. 

Will someone carry me away ? YO, 
lie here and die. And how nice life ‘s! 
On the day of the accident to the dog 
I was intoxicated with 
Oh, 
me ! 


I was so happy. 
joy, and there was a reason for it. 
recollections ! Do not torment 


Leave me! Past happiness, present tor- 


tures ! 
Would that the torments alone might 
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remain, and not torture me 


with the comparisons it arouses in’ my 
Oh, mental pain! You are worse 


memory 


mind ! 
than wounds. 

It is getting hot. The sun is scorch- 
ing. I open my eyes. iIsee the same 
bushes, the same sky, only by daylight. 
Ah, here is my neighbour. Yes, it is the 
corpse of a ‘Turk. What an enormous 
it is the same ! 

Before me lies a man whom I have 
killed. Why did I kill him? He lies 
here dead and bloody. Why did fate 
drive him here? Who is he? 

Perhaps he, too, has an old mother. She 
will sit in the long evenings at the door of 
her poor hut, and look out towards the 
distant north to see if her dear boy, her 
bread-winner, is coming. 

And I? I too 
glad to change places with him. 
happy he is—feeling neither pain, nor 
deadly anguish, nor thirst! ‘The bayonet 
has pierced him straight through the heart. 
‘There, on his uniform, I see a large black 
hole ; around it is blood. J/¢ was Z who 
did that. 

I didn’t want to do it. I didn’t want 
to harm anyone when I went to fight. 
The though: that I would have to kill 
men somehow passed out of my mind. I 
thought only of how I would offer my 
breast to the bullets. And I went and 
did it. 

And what are the results ?. What a fool 
But this unhappy Fellah (he has 


man! I recognise him 


I would be even 
How 


I am. 
the Egyptian uniform on) is still less to 
blame. Before they were packed like 
herrings in a barrel on the steamer and 
brought to Constantinople, he probably 
had never heard anything of Russia or 
Bulgaria. He was ordered to go, and 
he went. If he hadn’t gone, he would 
have bzea beaten with sticks, or perhaps 
some Pasha would have ordered him to 
He had a long, hard march from 
Stamboul to Rushtchuk. We attacked 
them, and he defended himself. But 
when he saw that we were not afraid of his 


be shot. 
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patent English Peaoody’s rifle, and always 
advanced, he grew terrified. When he 
wanted to run away, a little man, whom 
he could have killed with one knock of 
his big, black fist, sprang forward and 
stuck the bayonet into his heart. 

What was his fault? 

And what was mine, though I did kill 
him? Why am I tormented so by thirst? 

Thirst—oh, my God! Even then, 
when we made long marches of fifty versts 
daily through Roumania, with the thermo- 
meter pointing to 122 degrees in the sun 
—even then I didn’t feel what I feel now. 
Oh, if somebody would but come ! 

Great God, Ae must have water in 
that big flask! Why did I not think of 
that before? But I have to get to him. 
What pain it will cost me! All the same, 
I wil/ get it. 

I creep along. I drag my legs behind 
me: my weakened arms are scarcely able 
to move my heavy body. The corpse lies 
two fathoms off, but for me it is more, 
worse than scores of versts. Still I must 
crawl. My parched throat burns like fire. 
Besides, I shall die sooner without water, 
and yet, perhaps — 

And I crawl. My broken legs get en- 
tangled in the grass. Every movement 
produces unbearable pain. I scream, I 
sob, and yet I crawl along. At last I 
reach him. Here is the flask—with water 
in it—and how much? It seems to be 
more than half full. Oh, the water will 
last me for long —till my very death. 

You, my victim, you are saving me! 

Leaning on one elbow, I begin to untie 
the flask, when suddenly, losing my 
balance, I fall with my face on the chest 
of my deliverer. The strong smell of a 
corpse proceeds from him already. 

* * * * * 

I drink. The water is warm but not 
spoilt. Besides, there is much of it. I 
shall live several days yet. I remember 
having read in the Physiology of Common 
Life that a man can exist without food 
more than a week, if he only has water. 


But what of that? If I live yet five or 
six days what will it help me? Ours are 
gone, the Bulgarians have dispersed, there 
is noroad near. All the same I have to 
die. Only instead of a three-days agony 
I have prolonged it to a week. Wouldn’t 
it be better to get it over? A fine Eng- 
lish rifle is lying beside my neighbour. I 
have only to stretch out my hand. - Then 
—one moment—and all is over. The 
cartridges are lying there too in a heap; 
he had no time to use them all. 

Well, shall I put an end to myself or 
wait? Wait for what? For deliverance ? 
Or for death ? Or for the Turks to come 
and to flay my wounded legs? Better 
kill myself. No, I must not lose courage. 
I must fight to the end, as long as my 
strength lasts. If our soldiers find me I 
am saved. Perhaps my bones are not 
broken. I can be cured. I shall see my 
native land, my mother, Mary . . 

Great God, may they never know the 
whole truth ; let them think that I was 
killed at once! What would become of 
them, should they learn that I suffered 
two, three, four days ! 

My head swims; my painful journey 
to my neighbour has quite exhausted me! 
And then this dreadful smell besides! 
How black he has become! What will 
he look like to-morrow, or after to-morrow ! 
And now I am lying here only because I 
have no strength to drag myself away. 
I will rest and then crawl to my old place. 
By-the-bye, the wind blows from there 
and will carry away the stench from 
me. 

I lie thoroughly exhausted. The sun 
burns my face and hands. I have noth- 
ing to cover myself with. Would but 
night come sooner. I think it will be the 
second one. 

My thoughts get confused, I lose con- 
sciousness. 

* * * * * 


I must have slept very long, because 
when I awake it is already night. No 
change. The wounds hurt, the neigh- 
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bour is lying as before, enormous and 
motionless. 

I can’t help thinking of him. 
possible that I forsook everything 
was dear to me, marched more 
a thousand versts, suffered hunger, 
and heat, and at last am undergoing 
torments—only that this unfortunate man 
should cease to exist? And is not this 
murder the only thing which I have done 
for the war? 

A murder 
murderer? I! 

When I decided to join the war my 
mother and Mary did not dissuade me, 
though they wept over me. Blinded by 
my idea, ‘I didn’t see those tears. ‘Then 
I didn’t understand (as now I do) what I 
made them suffer. 

And how strangely some of my friends 
regarded my resolution! ‘“ What a fool! 
He doesn’t know himself what he wants.” 
How could they speak so? How do 
those words agree with ‘heir theories of 
heroism, love of country, and so forth? 
In their eyes I should have represented 
all those valiant qualities. And yet, with 
all that, they called me “a fool.” 

I see myself starting for Kishinieff. A 
knapsack and all the other military belong- 
ings are strapped upon me. And I march 
on with thousands of others, of whom a 
few only had gone voluntarily like myself. 
The rest would have remained at home if 
they had been allowed. And still they 
go on like volunteers, marching thousands 
of versts and fighting like us, perhaps 
even better. They all fulfil their duties, 
although they are ready at any moment 
to throw them up, if they can. 

I feel the first whiff of the fresh morning 
breeze. The bushes move, a little bird 
flies out of them. The stars disappear. 
The dark-blue sky becomes grey and is 
covered with tender, fleer- clouds. A 
grey mist arises above the ground. The 
third day of my—what shall I cali it: 
life, agony —dawns. 

The third. 


Is it 
that 
than 
cold, 
such 


And who is the 


How many more 
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In my case not many. I am 
so, weakened, I think I canxyot move 
away from the corpse. Soon I shall 
like him and we shall not be disagreeable 
to each other. 

I must drink. 
a day—morning, noon, and evening. 


are left? 


be 
I will drink three times 


The sun is risen. His large disc, 
crossed over by the black twigs of the 
bushes, is as red as blood. I think the 
day will be sultry. What will become of 
you, my neighbour? You are even now 
dreadful. 

Yes, he is dreadful. 
ginning to fall out. His skin, naturally 
dark, has faded and got yellow. His face 
is blown out to such an extent that the 
skin has cracked behind his ear and 
worms are already moving there. His 
legs, strapped in gaiters, have swelled, and 
enormous blisters have burst between the 
hooks. How will he look when the day’s 
heat is over? 

It is unbearable to lie so near him. I 
must crawl away whatever it may cost me. 
But can I do it? I can yet lift my hand, 
open the flask, drink; but to move this 
heavy, helpless body ? No, J zvdl 
crawl even if only to make half a step in 
one hour. 

The whole morning is spent in this 
occupation. The pain is great, but what 
matters it tome now? I remember no 
more, I can’t even imagine the feelings of 
a healthy man. I seem to have got 
accustomed to the pain. 

At last I manage to crawl away two 
fathoms, and reach my former place. But 
I don’t enjoy the fresh air long—if the 
air six steps away from a decaying body 
canbe called fresh. The wind changes and 
carries towards me the stench, which 
makes me sick. I feel a convulsive pain 
in my empty stomach, my whole inside 
seems to burn. ,;The stinking, infected air 
is wafted towards me. 

I grow desperate, and weep. 

* * iS ik 


His hair is be- 


* 
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I am lying almost unconscious, quite 
broken, stupefied. 

Suddenly—has my imagination deceived 
me? I think not. Yes, it is the hum of 
voices, the sound of horses’ hoofs. I can 
scarcely keep myself from crying out. 
What if they are Turks? Whatthen? To 
these torments will be added others, such 
as make the hair stand on end when one 
only reads of them in the newspapers. 
They will flay me, they will roast my 
wounded legs. It is well if that is all, but 
they are inventive. Is it really better to 
end one’s life in their hands than to die 
here ? 

And what if they are our men? Oh, 
these infernal bushes! They are so high 
and thick around me that I can see 
nothing through them. Only in one place 
they form a kiuuc! of window, through which 
I can see on to the hollow. I think there 
is a brook, out of which we drank before 
the battle. Yes, there is the big plank, 
which was put across the brook as a bridge. 
They are sure to cross it, and then I shall 
be able to see them. I cannot distinguish 
the language in which they speak: my 
hearing has become weak too. Great God, 
ifthe, be ourmen! I will call out tothem 

they will hear me even from the brook. 
It is better than to risk {ulling into the 
hands of the Bashibazouks. Why are they 
so slow? I suffer from impatience ; I do 
not even notice the smell of the corpse, 
though it is as bad as ever. 

And suddenly I sce Cossacks appearing 
Blue and 
about 


at the crossing of the brook ! 
uniforms, they are 
In front, on a fine horse, rides a 


red lances 
fifty. 
black-bearded ‘officer. 
the brook. Iam about to call out, when 
suddenly the officer turns round in his 
saddle and shouts, “‘ Canter off!” 

“Stop, stop! For 
Help!” I cry desperately. 
of the horses’ hoofs, the clank of the sabres, 
the loud voices of the Cossacks, drown my 
They don’t hear me! 


They are crossing 


goodness sake! 
But the noise 


hoarse cry. 


Oh, cursed fate ! I fall exhausted on my 
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face,and begin to sob. The flask up- 
sets, and the water flows out of it. But I 
notice this when there is only half a glass 
left ; the rest is sucked up by the dry, 
thirsty ground.-* 

I can scarcely remember the stunned 
feeling which comes over me after this 
dreadful’ event. I lie motionless, with 
half-closed eyes. The wind is constantly 
changing, first blowing freshly and then 
again carrying al) that stench to me. As 
the day goes on my neighbour changes 
beyond description. Once, on opening 
my eyes to look at him, I get a fright. He 
has no face left ; the flesh has disappeared 
off his bones. The horrid stony smile, 
the eternal smile, seems to me so dis- 
gusting, so awful, although I have more 
than once held a skull in my hands, and 
have even dissected whole heads. This 
skeleton in the uniform with bright 
buttons makes me shudder. “This is 
war,” I think ; “‘ this is its image.” 

And the sun is burning as before. My 
hands and face are scorched long ago. I 
drink out the remains of the water. Thirst 
torments me so that Ihaveswallowed every- 
thing at once, although I had decided to 
drink it by sips. Oh, why had I not 
cried out to the Cossacks when they were 
so near me! Even had they been Turks 
it would have been better. Well, they 
would have tormented me perhaps one 
hour, perhaps two, and nowI don’t know 
how long I may have to lie here and suffer. 

Oh, my own dear mother! You will 
tear your grey hair, you will knock your 
head against the wall, you will curse the 
day you brought me forth, you will curse 
the world that invented war! But you 
and Mary will probably not hear anything 
of my torments. Good-bye, mother! 
Good-bye, my bride, my love! My heart 
aches. 

Again that white doggie. The man 
showed no pity, he knocked its head 
against a stone, and threw it into the 
dunghill. But it was yet alive. It 
suffered a whole day. And I am suffering 
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the third day! To-morrow will be the 
fourth, then the fifth, then the sixth. 
Death! Where art thou? Come, come, 
take me! 

But death does not come. And Iam 
lying under the burning sun, without 
a drop of ‘water left to cool my in- 
flamed throat. The corpse is poisoning 
me. Myriads of worms are creeping over 
it. How they swarm! When he is eaten 
up, and only his bones and uniform are 
left, it will be my turn. And I shall be 
like him. 

‘The day passes, the night passes. 


No 


change. The morning dawns—no 
change. Another day passes. 


The bushes move and rustle. They 
seem to be whispering, “You will die, 
die.” “You can’t see, you can’t see,” 
answer the bushes from another side. 

“But you can’t see them here!” are 
the loud words that I hear close beside 
me. 
I start, and at once come to myself. 
Through the bushes the kind blue eyes of 
Yakorleff, our corporal, are looking at 
me. 

“ The spades ! 
“Here are two more, one is a Turk.” 

“No spades! Don't bury me, I’m 
alive!” I want to shout. But the only 
sound that proceeds from my parched 
lips is a feeble moan. 

“Good gracious! Is it possible he is 
alive? Why, master Ivanoff! Come, 
fellows, come, our master Ivanoff is alive ! 
Call the doctor, quickly !” 


3e quick !” he shouts. 


* * * " + 


Half a minute later they are pouring 
water, rum, and something else down my 
throat. Then I see no more. ‘The hand- 
barrow moves on, gently swaying. ‘This 
monotonous movement lulls me to sleep. 
I am sometimes awake, sometimes un- 


conscious. My dressed wounds do not 
hurt me any more. I experience an in- 
describable, delicious feeling of rest 


through my body. 
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“Stop! Put down. Fourth change, 
take hold! March!” It is the chief 
officer of our field-hospital who is com- 
manding ; a tall, thin, good-natured man. 
He is so tall that, although I am carried 
on the shoulders of four big soldiers, I 
can see his head with the long beard and 
his shoulders. 

“What did the doctor say?” I whisper 
to him. 

“What, my dear fellow?” and he 
bends over me. 

“Shall I die soon ?” 

“What nonsense, Ivancff! You won’t 
die. Neither a bone nor an artery is 
damaged. But how did you live through 
those three and a half days? What did 
you eat ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And what did you drink ?” 

*T took the flask from the ‘Turk. 
I can’t talk now. Afterwards.” 

“Well, God bless you, my boy 
to sleep.” 

Again sleep and forgetfulness come 
over me. 

I awake in our hospital. 
Sisters of Mercy, surround me, and _ be- 
sides I see the well-known face of a cele- 
brated professor from Petersburg bending 
over my legs. His hands are in blood, 
he is doing something to my legs, and 
then he turns to me: 

“You are lucky, young man, you will 
live! Although we had to take off 
one leg, yet that’s nothing. Can you 
speak?” 

I can speak, and I tell them what is 
written here. 


Go 


Doctors, 


{Eprror1AL Nore.—Garshin, the author of the 
above story, was painfully impressed by the news 
which reached Russia from Serbia in 1876. During 
the whole of the next year he was in a state of 
great excitement, and as soon as the war between 
Russia and Turkey was announced he left college 
immediately, even without finishing his last ex- 
amination, and went to Kishinieff, where all 
volunteers assembled and were equipped. The 
very next day after his arrival the regiment moved 
towards the Danube. During the march Garshin, 
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by his simplicity and sincerity, gained the uni- 
versal love ef the soldiers, who were much taken 
by his sympathetic nature. 

In a few months, during the second battle in 
which Garshin took part, he was wounded and 
lost his leg. This brought him back to St. Peters- 
burg after great suffering and long sojourns in the 
hospitals. Now that his sensitive conscience was 
quieted, and his memory was full of accidents and 
scenes of war, Garshin began to write. The very 
first story, ‘‘ Four Days,” created an enormous 
sensation. Nevertheless, he remained modest, 
and never was sure whether his stories were 





written well and would be accepted by journals 
or not. He lived ten years more and wrote many 
excellent stories, almost all concerning war, suffer- 
ing, and heroism. 

Meanwhile an old illness broke out. During 
these ten years Garshin suffered several times from 
fits of mental disease. This fact tormented 
him more than anything during the intervals of 
soundness of mind, and, in 1887, feeling the ap- 
proach of a new attack, he went out of his rooms 
on to the landing, and threw himself over the 
balustrade of the staircase. He died five days 
later.) 


Garshin, the man who lived through the ‘‘ Four Days.”’ 
(From a Photo.) 














The Sabine Women. From a painting by David. 


city’s founder and first king, finding his 
and in the midst of the sport, 
David's picture represents the 


The legend of the Sabine women is familiar, In the earlier days of Rome, Romulus, the 
subjects much lacking in wives, invited the Sabines, a neighbouring people, into the city for a feast and games ; 
he and his followers seized the Sabine mothers and danghters by force of arms, and married them out of hand. 
return of the Sabines to avenge the rape of their women, upon which occasion battle was avertel and amity restored by the action of the 
women themselves, who, bringing their babes in their arms, rushed between the armies imploring their husbands to spare their fathers and 


brothers, and their fathers and brothers tu spare their husbands. Classical subjects were especially preferred by David and his school, 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL.—THE ART OF FRANCE IN THE 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—DAVID AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


NOTES 
BEGINNING 





HEN the potter’s daughter of re- 

mote antiquity first drew the 

incised line around her lover’s shadow 
cast upon the wall by the accomplice sun, 
art had its birth. Before that time primi- 
tive man had endeavoured — with who 
knows what desire to leave behind him 
some trace of his passage upon earth-— 
to make upon bones rude tracings of his 
surroundings. The proof of the univer- 
sality of art is in these manifestations, of 
which the logical outcome was the com- 
plete and splendid art of Greece. Through 
the sequence of Byzantine art we come to 


Giotto, who, a shepherd’s son under the 
skies of Italy, was reinspired at the source 
of nature, and became the first painter as 
we to-day know painting. From Giotto 
descends in direct line the great family of 
artists who, in the service of the spiritual 
and temporal sovereigns of the earth, shed 
illustration upon their craft and undying 
lustre on their names until the old order, 
changing, giving way to the new, enfran- 
chised art in the great upheaval of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It is well, in order to understand the 
position in which this great Revolution left 
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art, to briefly consider the conditions pre- 
ceding it. Painting, up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, had been essentially 
the handmaiden of religion ; and religion 
in its turn had been so closely allied to the 
State that, wnen declining faith let down 
the barriers, art took for the first time its 
place among the liberal professions whose 
first duty is to find in the necessities 
of mankinda 
reason for their 
existence. Small 
wonder, then, that, 
accustomed to be 
fostered and en- 
couraged, to be 
held 
the 

cessity of earning 
their daily bread, 
the artists of this 
period sought pro- 
the 
only class which 


aloof from 
material ne- 


tection from 
in those days had 
the leisure to ap- 
preciate or the for- 
tune to encourage 
them. The people, 
the “ general pub- 
lic,” as we say to- 
day, did not exist, 
except as a mass 
of patient workers 





Jacques Louis David as a young man. 
painting by himself. 


The exact date of this picture is unknown ; 
painted before 1775, when David, having received the Prix de Rome, went 
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in its art; of the great outside world, of 
the hungry masses so soon to rise in re- 
bellion, nothing is seen. One may walk 
through the palaces at Versailles, may 
search through the pictures of the epoch 
in the Louvre, or linger at Sans Souci in 
Potsdam—where Frederick filled his house 
with sculptured duchesses in classical cos- 
tume playing at Diana, and covered his 
walls with Wat- 
teaus and his ceil- 
ings with decora- 
tions by Pesne, 
a less worthy 
Frenchman-—and 
remain- in com- 
plete ignorance of 
hungry Jacques, 
who, with pike- 
staff and guillo- 
tine, was sO soon 
to change all that 
and usher in the 
period of the 
Revolution. Be- 
fore the evil day 
dawned for the 
gilded gentry of 
France, however, 
the British colo- 
nies in America, 
influenced by the 
teachings of the 
precursors of the’ 


From a 


but it was, presumably, 


in the first part, as tu Italy for the first time. It was given to the Louvre, where it now is, French Revolu- 
by the painter Eugéne Isabey in 1852; David had presented it to the elder : : 
a clamorous rab- _ isabey, also painter. tion, and aided 


ble demanding its 

rights in the latter part, of the cen- 
tury. Hence the patronage of art, its 
very existence, depended on the pleasure 
of the nobility, and naturally enough its 
themes were measured according to the 
tastes of its patrons. Much that was 
charming was produced, but never before 
did art portray its epoch with such great 
limitations. The persistent blindness to 
the signs and portents gathering thick 
about them which characterised the 
higher classes of the time, may be felt 


by their isolation, 
were to establish their independence. 

It was undoubtedly at this time, when 
revolt was in the air and man was pre- 
occupied with his primal right to liberty 
of existence, that art was given the bad 
name of a luxury. Until its long prosti- 
tution throughout the seventeenth century, 
its mission had been noble ; but now, co- 
incident to the fall of the old végime, the 
people, from an ignorance which was 
more their misfortune than their fault, 
confounded art with luxuries more than 











Michel Gérard and his family. 


From a painting by David. 


Michel Gérard was a member of the National Assembly, the body which ruled France in the first years of the Revolution, from 1789 to 


1791. The picture represents him in the midst of his family, attired with the simplicity affected hy the Revolutionary leaders at that time. 


questionable, in which their whilom su- 
periors had indulged while they lacked 
bread. With the curious assumption of 
Spartan virtue, which rings with an almost 
convincing sound of true metal through 
so many of the resolutions passed by the 


National Convention of France, in the 
days fcllowing the holocaust of the Reign 
of ‘Terror, there was serious debate as to 
whether pictures and statues were to be 
permitted to exist or their production en- 
couraged. 
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This debate must have fallen strangely 
on the ears of one of the members of the 
Convention, who had already made his 
power as an artist felt, and who was from 
that time for more than forty years to be 
the directing influence, not only of French 
art, but of painting on the Continent in 
general. This man, Jacques Louis David, 
in point of fact was soon practically to 
demonstrate to his colleagues that art had 
as its mission other aims than those fol- 
lowed by the painters of the preceding 
generations. It fell that Lepelletier, one 
of the members of the Convention, was 
assassinated, and David’s brush _ por- 
trayed him as he lay dead; and the 
picture, being brought into the legislative 
hall, moved the entire assembly to a con- 
viction that the art of the painter struck a 
human chord which vibrated deep in the 
heart of man. 

But a little later, when Marat, “the 
Friend of Man,” was stricken down, a 
voice rose in the Convention, “ Where 
art thou, David?” And again, respond- 
ing to the call, he painted the picture of 
the dead demagogue lying in his bath, his 
pen in hand, a half-written screed on a 
rude table improvised by placing a board 
across the tub; and again the picture, 
more eloquent, more explanatory of char- 
acter and of epoch than any written page 
of history, was a convincing argument that 
painting was not a plaything. 

Born August 21, 1748, a man over fifty 
years of age when this century commenced, 
David may yet be considered entirely our 
own ; for the ideas of his country, despite 
minor influences that have affected modern 
art, have prevailed in the art of all other 
countries, and these principles were largely 
formulated by him. France has been 
throughout this century the only country 
which has steadfastly encouraged art, with 
a system of education unsurpassed in any 
epoch, and by the maintenance of a stan- 
dard which, however rebellious at times, 
every serious artist has been and is obliged 
A cousin —or, as some 


to acknowledge. 
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authorities have it, a grand nephew—of 
Boucher (the artist who best typifies the 
frivolity of the art of the eighteenth ccn- 
tury, so that there is grim humour in the 
thought that this iconoclast was of his 
blood), David was twenty-seven years of 
age when, in 1775, he won the Prix de 
Rome, which enabled him to go to Italy 
for four years at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. He was the pupil of Vien, a painter 
whose chief merit it was to have inspired 
his pupil with a hatred of the frivolous 
Pompadour art of the epoch ; and David 
only obtained the coveted prize after com- 
peting five successive years. It is instruc- 
tive to learn that of this first sojourn at 
Rome almost nothing remains in the way 
of painting ; for the young artist, endowed 
with the patience which is, according to 
Goethe, synonymous with genius, devoted 
all his time to drawing from the antique. 

It was hereand during this time, doubt- 
less, that he formed his conviction that 
painting of the highest type must conform 
to classical tradition—that all nature was 
to be remoulded in the form of antique 
sculpture. But. it was also at this time, 
and owing to his stern apprenticeship to 
the study of form, that he acquired the 
mastery of drawing which served him so 
well when in the presence of nature; and 
with no other preoccupation than to re- 
produce his model, he painted the people 
of his time and produced his greatest 
works. For by a strange yet not unpre- 
cedented contradiction, David’s fame to- 
day rests, not upon the great classical 
pictures which were the admiration of his 
time and by which he thought to be re- 
membered, but on the portraits, which, 
with his mastery of technical acquire- 
ment, he painted with surprising truth 
and reality. bs 

The time was propitious, however, for 
David. France, the seeds of revolution 
germinating in its soil, looked upon the 
Republic of Rome as the type from which 
a system could be evolved that would 
usher in a new day of virtuous govern- 








Pope Pius VII. From a painting from life by David, now in the Louvre. ‘ 


Pius VII, was the Pore who, in 1504, consecrated Napoleon I. as Emperor of Frar 
imprisoned for it, first in Italy and afterwards in Fratice. In 1814 he rece 


- 
Later he opposed Napoleon's a; gressions, and was 
ered his freedom and his dominions, temporal as well as spiritual, 


The above picture is, perhaps, the best example of what may be termed the official portrait (as the prece ling picture is of the familiar portrait) 


of David. It was painted in 1805, in the apartinent assigned to the Pope in the Tuileries. 


ment; and when, after a second visit to 
Rome, David returned home with a picture 
representing the “ Oath of the Horatii,” 
Paris received him with open arms. The 
picture was exhibited, and viewed by 
crowds, burning, doubtless, in their turn, 


to have weapons placed in their hands 

with which to conquer their liberties. 

This was in 1786; but years after, in the 

catalogue of the Salon of 1819, we read 

this note: “ The ‘ Oath of the Horatii,’ 

the first masterpiece which restored to the 
M 
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French school of painting the purity of 
antique taste.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution 
David abandoned painting; and on 
January 17, 1793, as a member of the 
Convention, voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI. It was during this period 
that were painted his pictures of Lepel- 
letier and Marat, in which his cold, statu- 
esque, and correct manner was revivified 
and warmed to life—paradoxically enough, 
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Sabines was exhibited in a room in the 
Louvre, where it remained for more than 
five years, during which time it constantly 
attracted visitors, and brought to the 
painter in entrance fees more than two 
thousand six hundred pounds. Early 
in the career of Napoleon, David had 
attracted his attention ; and he had vainly 
endeavoured to induce the artist to ac- 
company him on the Egyptian campaign. 
On the accession of Napoleon as Emperor, 





Justice and Divine Vengeance pursuing Crime. 


From a painting by Prud’hon. 


This picture was painted for the Criminal Court of the Palace of Justice in Paris. At the time of the Restoration in 1816 the picture was 


replaced by a crucifix, and removed to the Luxembourg gallery, where it remained until 1323, when it was placed in the Louvre. 


considered Prud‘hon’s masterpiece, 


to paint death. A friendof Robespierre, 
he was carried down at the overthrow of 
the “little lawyer from Arras,” and im- 
prisoned in the Luxembourg. ' His wife 
—who had left him at the outset of his 
political life, horrified at the excesses of 
the time—now rejoined him in his mis- 
fortune ; and, inspired by her devotion, 
David the first sketch of “The 
Sabine Women.” 

Released from prison October 26, 1795, 
he returned to his art; and in 1800 the 


made 


It is 


therefore, we find in the Salon catalogues, 
“Monsieur David, first painter to his 
Imperial Majesty,” in place of plain 
“Citizen David,” of the Revolutionary 
years. 

Napoleon ordered from David four 
great paintings. “The Coronation” and 
the “ Distribution of Flags” alone were 
painted when the overthrow of the 
Empire, and the loyalty of David to his 
Imperial patron, caused him to be exiled 
in 1816. He went to Brussels, where, 











The Assumption of the Virgin. From a painting by Prud’hon. 


This picture was ordered by the Emperor Napoleon for the chapel of the Tuileries in 1816. It was exhibited in the Salon of 1819, and, 
after the Revolution of 1848 was removed from the Tuileries to the Louvre, where it has since remained. * 
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on December 29, 1825, he died. The 
Bourbons, masters of France, refused to 
allow his body to be brought back to his 
cyuntry ; but Belgium gave him a public 
funeral, after which he was laid to rest in 
the Cathedrai of Brussels. 

This dominant artistic influence of 
France in the first quarter of this century 
is not entirely extinguished to-day. The 
classical spirit has never been entirely 
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cold before their array of painted statues. 
His portraits—“ Marat,” the charming 
sketch of “‘ Madame Recamier,” his own 
portrait as a young man, the group of 
“Michel Gérard and his Family,” and 
the “Pope Pius VII.”—give the touch 
of nature which is needed to kindle the 
fire of humanity in this man of iron. 
It is as though nature had wished a 
contrast to this coldly intellectual type 
that there 
should have 
existed at the 
same time a 
painter who, 
seeking at the 
same inex- 
haustiblefoun- 
tain- head of 
classicism, 
found inspira- 
tion for an art 
almost morbid 
in excess of 
sentiment. 
Pierre Prud’- 
hon was born 
at Cluny in 
Burgundy, 
April 4, 1758, 
the son of a 





é “ia - i s Lo ee «poor §8 mason 
Hector and Andromache. From a drawing by Prud’hon. who, dying 
This charming drawing, which forms part of the collection in the Louvre, is a study for a projected painting, soon after the 

and is, by its grace of line and composition, peculiarly typical of the painter. Hector, about to depart for his ’ ° 
combat with Ajax, and having bidden farewell to Andromache, his wife, desires to embrace his son. But the boy s birth, left 


child, frightened at the emotion of which he is witness, takes refuge in his mother’s arms. 


absent from any intellectual manifestation 
of the French; but in David and his 
pupils it was carried to an extremity 
against which the painters of the next 
generation were to struggle almost hope- 
lessly. Time, which sets all things right, 
has placed David in his proper place ; 
and while té-day we may admire the 
immense knowledge of the man. as mani- 
fested in the great classical pictures, like 
the “ Horatii,” the “Sabines,” or the 
“Leonidas at Thermopyle,” we remain 


him to the care 
of the monks 
of the Abbey of Cluny. The pictures deco- 
rating the monastery visibly affecting the 
youth, the Bishop of Macon placed him 
under the tuition of one Desvoges, who 
directed the school of painting at Dijon. 
Here his progress was rapid, but at nine- 
teen the too susceptible youth married a 
woman whose character and habits were 
such that his life was rendered unhappy 
thenceforward. 

In 1780 Prud’hon went to Paris to 
prosecute his studies; and there, two 
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LEME 
Prud’hon. From a pen drawing by himself. 


years after, was awarded a prize, founded 
by his province, which enabled him to go 
to Rome. It is characteristic of the man 
that, in the competition for this prize, he 
was so touched by 
the despair of one of 
his comrades com- 
peting with him that 
he repainted com- 
pletely his friend’s 
picture — with such 
success that it was 
the friend to whom 
the prize was award- 
ed, and who, but for 
a tardy awakening of 
conscience, would 
have gone to Rome 
in his place. 

The judgment rec- 
tified, Prud’hon went 
to Rome, where he 
stayed seven years, 
studying Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
and above all Cor- 
reggio, whose influ- 
ence is manifest in 
his, work, and _ re- 
turned to Paris in 
1789. Unknown, and 
timid by nature, he 
attracted little atten- 
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tion, and for some years gained his living 
by designing letter-heads, visiting-cards, 
which were then of an ornate description, 
and the many trifles which constitute a 
present resource to the unsuccessful 
painter even to-day. 

It was not until 17>6 that some of the 
charming drawings which he had made 
commenced to attract attention. A series 
of designs illustrating Daphnis and Chloe, 
for the publishing-house of Didot azné, 
were particularly noticeable ; and through 
this work he made the acquaintance of 
M. Frochot, by whose influence he re- 
ceived a commission for a decoration 
for the palace of St. Cloud, which is now 
placed in the Louvre. 

Life now became easier, 
and in 1803—having long been separated 
from his wife-—-a talented young woman, 


somewhat 


Portrait of a young mrn. From a painting by Prud’hon, in the Louvre. 
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The Princess Visconti. 
cois-Pascal-Simon (Baron) Gérard. 


The picture gives an interesting study of the costume of the First 
Empire, and is a work conceived in the style of the time when the recent 
publication of “ Corinne” by Madame de Stael had influenced the popular 


taste. The original painting is now in the Louvre, 


Mlle. Mayer, became his pupil, and 
relations of a more tender character 
were established. The pictures of Mlle. 
Mayer are influenced by her master to 
a degree that makes them minor pro- 
ductions of his own ; and her unselfish, 
though unconsecrated, devotion to him 
makes up the sum of the little happi- 
ness which he may have had. 

In 1808 Prud’hon’s picture of “ Jus- 
tice and Divine Vengeance pursuing 
Crime” was ordered for the Palace of 
Justice, and was shown at the Salon of 
that year, where the presence of David's 
“Sabines” and its influence as shown 
in many of the productions of his pupils 
were not enough to rob Prud’hon of a 
legitimate success, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour was accorded him. 
“The Assumption of the Virgin” was 
exhibited in 1819; but before that 
Prud’hon had been made a member 





From a painting by Fran- 





of the Institute, and (it passed for a 
distinction) drawing-master to the Em- 
press Marie Louise. 

Many pictures, all characterised by 
a subtle charm, were produced during 
this happy period ; but in 1821 Mlle. 
Mayer, preyed upon by her false posi- 
tion, committed suicide, and Prud’hon 
lingered in continual sorrow until 
February 16, 1823, when he died. The 
work of Prud’hon covers a wide range, 
of which not the least important are 
the drawings which he made with a 
lavish hand. As has been observed, 
he was a true child of his time, and 
the classic influence is strongly felt in 
his work; but translated through his 
temperament, it is no longer lifeless 
and cold. It is eloquent of the early 
ages of the world, when life was young 
and maturity and age bore the impress 
of a simple life, little perplexed by in- 
tricate problems of existence. Through- 
out his work, in the re-creation of the 
myths of antiquity or in the rarer repre- 
sentation of Christian legend, his style 


The Countess Regnault de Saint-Jean-d’ Angely. 
From a painting by Baron Gérard, in the Louvre. 











is sober and dignified-—as truly classic 
as that of David; but permeating it all 
is the indescribable essence of beauty 
and youth, the reflection, undoubtedly, 
of a man who, rarely fortunate, capable 
of grave mistakes, has nevertheless left 
much testimony to the love and esteem 
in which he was held. 

Francois Gérard, one of the many 
faithful followers of David, was born May 
4, 1770, at Rome, where his father had 
gone in the service of the ambassador of 
France. He went to France in his twelfth 
year, and at sixteen was enrolled in the 
school of David. As a docile pupil he 
entered the competition for the Roman 
prize in 1789; but Girodet having ob- 
tained the first place a seconc prize was 
awarded, and the next year the death of 
his father prevented him from fin.-hing 
his competition picture ; ‘so that he is 
one of the exceptions am-ngst David's 
pupils, inasmuch as he did not obtain the 
Prix de Rome. In 17 0, however, he 
accompanied his mother, who was an 
Italian, to her native country. But his 








The Arrival of a Diligence. From a painting by Louis-Leopold Boilly. 


This picture, now in the Louvre, is the only example of this artist's work shown there, and is particularly interesting as showing the 
Paris of 1803, when the streets had no pavements. The scene is laid at the place of arrival and departure of the coaches which from Paris 
penetrated inte all parts of France, and were the only means of transport or communication, 


sojourn there was short, as in 1793 he 
solicited the influence of David to save 
him from the general conscription; which 
was done by naming him a member of 
the Revolutionary tribunal. By taking 
refuge in his studio and feigning illness, 
he avoided the exercise of his judicial 
functions ; and, the storm passing away, 
he exhibited in 1795 a picture of “ Beli- 
sarius” which attracted attention. 

In 1806 Napoleon made him the 
official portrait-painter attached to his 
court, and ordered the picture of the 
** Battle of Austerlitz,” finished in 1810. 
This and indeed all of Gérard’s pictures 
are marked by all the defects of David’s 
methods, and lack the virile quality of 
his master. His portraits, however, have 
many qualities of grace and good taste, 
and his success in France was somewhat 
analogous to that of Lawrence in Eng- 
land. Under the Restoration his vogte 
continued ; in 1819 he was given the title 
of baron ; and, dying in Paris on January 
11, 1837, he left as his legacy to the art 
of his time no loss than twenty-eight 


The Burial of Atala. From a painting by Girodet, in the Louvre. 


Atala, the heroine of a romance by Chateaubriand, was the daughter of a North American Indian chief, passionately in love with the 
chief of another tribe, with whom she fied into the desert. But having been religiously vowed to virginity by her mother, she remains 


faithful to the vow, aud finally in despair poisons herself. 


representing the principal men and women 
The portraits of the Countess 
Regnault de Saint-Jean-d’Angely and of 


historical pictures, many of great dimen- 


sions, eighty-seven full-length portraits, of his time. 


and over two hundred smaller portraits, 


Brutus Condemning his Sons to Death. From a painting by Lethiere. 


Brutu; led in overthrowing the tyranny of Tarquin the Proud and establishing a republic in Rome. He was then elected one of the two 


SOusuls. “is two sons were detected in a conspiracy to restore Tarquin, and he, as consul, himself condemned them to death, 
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the Princess Visconti are both excellent 
specimens of the work of this estimable 
painter. 

Of the pictures which testify to the 
industry and talent of Louis-Léopold 
Boilly, who was born at La Bassée, near 
Lille, on July 5, 1761, the Louvre pos- 
sesses but one specimen—namely, ‘ The 
Arrival of a Diligence before 
the Coach-office in Paris.” 
This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that with the preoccu- 
pation of the public mind with 
the events of the time, and the 
prevailing taste for great his- 
torical pictures, Boilly’s art, 
so sincere and so intimate in 
character, was underestimated. 
It is certainly not due to any 
lack of industry on the part of 
the painter. Even at the age 
of eleven years he undertook 
to paint, for a religious fra- 
ternity of his native town, two 
pictures representing the mira- 
cles of St. Roch. These still 
exist, and they are said to be 
meritorious. His facility in 
seizing the resemblance of his 
sitter was evidently native, for 
when only thirteen years of 
age, without instruction of any 
kind, he left his parents, and 
established himself as a por- 
trait-painter first at Douai and 
afterwards at Arras. In 1786 
he went to Paris, where he 


Honour in 1833), his life was uneventful. 
But his little pictures pleased the people 
who saw themselves so truthfully depicted, 
and to-day they are more highly esteemed 
than are the works of many of his at-the- 
time esteemed contemporaries. He paint- 
ed for seventy-two years, produced more 
than five thousand portraits, an incredible 





Madame Lebrun and her Daughter. From a painting by 
Madame Lebrun herself. 


This picture, painted for a private patron, passed, at the period of the French 


: 4 Revolution, into the possession of the French nation, ani is now in the Louvre. There is 
1e > are 
liv ed until his death. Here in the Louvre also another by Madame Lebrun, representing herself and her daughter, 
he painted a great number of one which the artist bequeathed to the Louvre at her death, in 1842. Of the two, 
5 while both are charming, the one here printed represents the painter at her best. 


pictures of small size, repre- 

senting familiar scenes of the streets and 
of the homes of Paris, and an incredible 
number of portraits. 

A valiant craftsman, happy in his work, 
following no school but that of nature, 
careless of official honour (which came to 
him only when, late in life, on the demand 
of the Academy, the Government ac- 
corded him the Cross of the Legion of 


number of pictures and drawings, and 
died, his brush in hand, on January 5, 
1845. The little picture of “ The Arrival 
of a Diligence” presents, with exquisite 
truthfulness, a Paris unlike the brilliant 
city of our day, the Paris where Arthur 
Young in his travels in 1812 notes the 
absence of side-walks ; a city inhabited by 
slim ladies dressed @ /a Grecque, and by 
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high-stocked gentlemen content to travel 


by post. It is a canvas of more value 


Crancis I., King of France and Charles V., Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, visiting the tombs of the French Kings at St. Denis. From 
a painting by Baron Gros, in the Louvre. 


Between 1520 and 1545 all Europe was kept in dietress and turmoil by a quarrel between Francis I. 
and Charles V., the chief subject of contention heing the duchy of Milan, which Charles held and 
Francis claimed. Four separate wars were waged by Francis against Charles, all of them unsuccessful. 
But their majesties had intervals of outward friendship, an‘ in one of these Francis invited Charles, 
then setting out from Spain for the Low Countries, to pass through France and visit him. The visit 
was duly paid, was one of great state and ceremony, and from it is derived the incident portrayed in the 
above picture. Francis is the figure in the centre ; Charles, suited in black, standing at his right. 


than the pretentious and tiresome histori- 
cal compositions of the time, and suggests 
the reflection that many of the David 


, does 








pupils might have been better employed 
in putting their scientific accuracy of 


drawing to the ser- 
vice of rendering the 
life which they saw 
about them, instead 
of producing the arid 
stretches of academy 
models posing as 
Hector or Romulus. 
Guillaume-Guillon 
Lethiére, a painter in 
whose veins there 
was an admixture of 
negro blood, would 
hardly have echoed 
the sentiments of this 
last paragraph, as he 
lived and worked in 
the factitious com- 
panionship of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
So clearly, however, 
the tempera- 
ment of a painter 
inspire the character 
of his work that we 
may be glad that this 
was the case; for, of 
his school, Lethiére 
alone infuses into his 
classicism something 
of the turbulent life 
which marked his 
own character. 
Born in Guade- 
loupe January 10, 
1760, coming to 
Paris when very 
young, he took the 
second prize of Rome 
in 1784, with a pic- 
ture of such merit 
that the regulation 
was infringed and 
he was given leave 


to go to Rome at the same time as the 
winner of the first prize. 
was exhibited in the form cf a sketch in 


His first picture 
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the Salon of 1801; and not until eleven 


years after was the great canvas of 
“Brutus Condemning his Sons to 
Death” shown at the Salon of 1812. 


The other picture by which he is best 
known, “The Death of Virginia,” is, like 
the preceding, in the Louvre ; and though 
the sketch of this was exhibited in 1795, 
the picture only took definite form in 
1828. 

Meanwhile Lethiére had travelled much 
in England and Spain, and had been for 
ten years director of the French school of 
Fine Arts in Rome. His life was adven- 
turous, and it is told of him that he was 
often involved in quarrels, and fought a 
number of duels with military officers be- 
cause, humble civilian that he was, he yet 
dared to wear the moustache! In 1822 he 
returned definitely to Paris, where he was 
made a member of the Institute and pro- 
fessor in the School of Fine Arts, and 
where he died April- 21, 1832. The 
quality of his work is well characterised by 
Charles Blanc, who writes of it ‘tas pro- 
ducing the effect of a tragedy sombre and 
pathetic.” 

Thepictureof“The Burial of Atala,” from 
Chateaubriand’s well-known story, is inter- 
esting as showing the methods of the David 
school applied to subjects of less heroic 
mould than the master and his disciples 
were wont to treat. Annie-Louis Girodet 
de Roucy Trioson, born at Montargis 
January 3, 1767, was one of the most con- 
vinced adherents of his master David ; and 
while competing for the Prize of Rome, 
which he won in 1789, was accustomed 
each morning before beginning his -work 
to station himself in front of David's 
picture of the Horatii as before, a shrine, 
invoking its happy influence. Such devo- 
tion received its official reward, and after 
five years spent in Rome his great (and 
tiresome) picture of ‘The Deluge” met 
with the greatest favour, and in 1810 was 
awarded the medal for the best histori- 
cal picture produced in the preceding 
decade. “The Burial of Atala,” painted in 
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1808, is, however, a work of charm in 
composition and sentiment ; and though 
in colour it is dry and uninteresting, is 
not unworthy of the popularity which it 
has enjoyed from the vantage-ground of 
the Louvre for more than four-score 
years. Girodet died in Paris, December 
9, 1824, after having received all the 
official honours which France can award 
to a painter. 

The charming face of Marie-Anne 
Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun, who, with the 
arms of her daughter encircling her, smiles 
on us here, was undoubtedly not painted 
in this century, as the painter was born in 
Paris, April 16, 1755, and it is as a young 
mother that she has represented herself. 
But as its author lived until March 30, 
1842, she should undoubtedly figure 
among the painters of this century. From 
early girlhood until old age, 

‘*Lebrun, de la beauté le peintre et le modéle,” 
as Laharpe sang, was, though largely self- 
taught, a formidable rival to painters 
of the sterner sex. Married when very 
young to Lebrun, a dealer in pictures and 
critic of art, a pure marriage of conven- 
tion, she left France shortly before the 
Revolution, and went to Italy. Before 
her departure she was high in favour at 
the Court, and painted no less than twenty 
portraits of Marie Antoinette. 

Fortune favoured her in Italy, whence 
she went to Vienna, Prague, Dresden, and 
Berlin. In each and every capital the 
same success, due to her talent, beauty, 
and amiability, followed her; and at last 
arriving in St. Petersburg, she remained 
there until 1801, when she returned: to 
Paris. Some time after, she visited Eng- 
land, where she remained three years, and 
then returned by way of Holland to France 
in 1809. The Academy of France and 
the academies of most other European 
countries admitted her to membership. 

Indefatigable as a worker during her 
long career, she produced an immense 
number of portraits; and while she 
painted comparatively few subject pic- 
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tures, she arranged her models in so 
picturesque a fashion that, as in the 
example liere given, her portraits have 
great charm of composition. With a 
virile grasp of form, tempered though 
it be with grace, Madame Lebrun offers 
an interesting example of woman’s work 
in art ; and, while she has nothing to con- 
cede to the painters of her time, is no less 
interesting as showing that by force of 
native talent the woman of the early part 
of the century had in her power the con- 
quest of nearly all the desired rights of 
the New Woman. She has left extremely 
interesting memoirs of her life, written in 
her old age, and there are many anecdotes 
bearing testimony to her wit. One of 
these goes back to the time when Louis 
XVIIL., then a youth, enlivened the sit- 
tings for his portrait by singing, quite out 
of tune. “How do you think I sing?” 
enquired he. “ Likea prince,” responded 
the amiable artist. 

With Antoine Jean Gros we come to the 
last and the greatest of the pupils of David. 
Born in Paris, March 16, 1771, he com- 
peted but once, in 1792, for the Prix de 
Rome, was unsuccessful, but undertook 
the voyage thither on his own slender 
resources the next year. Italy was in a 
troubled state—he who froubled all 
Europe in the early years of the century 
being there at the head of his army ; and 
in 1796, at Genoa, Gros attracted the 
attention of Madame Bonaparte. It was 
she who proposed that Gros should paint 
Napoleon ; and Gros consequently went 
to Milan, and after the battle of Arcola 
painted the hero carrying the tricolour 
across the bridge at the head of his 
grenadiers. The picture pleased Bona- 
parte, who had it engraved, and gave 
a commission to collect for the 
Louvre the chief artistic treasures of 
Italy. ‘These functions occupied him 
until 1801, during which period, how- 
ever, he executed a number of successful 


Gros 


portraits. 
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When David was sent into exile in 1816, 
it was to Gros that he confided the direc- 
tion of his school ; and this task, and the 
production of immense canvases like the 
“ Batt!e of the Pyramids,” filled his life. 
The picture here reproduced, the “ Visit 
of Charles the Fifth and Francis the 
First to the Tombs of the Kings in the 
Cathedral of St. Denis,” was painted in 
1812. 

The revolt which was already making 
itself felt in French art was a thorn in the 
flesh of the sensitive Gros. In vain were 
all the artistic honours showered upon 
him. In 1824 he was made a baron; 
since 1816 he had been a member of the 
Institute ; and the crosses of most of the 
orders of Europe, and the medals of all 
the exhibitions were his. Nevertheless, 
about him younger painters revolted. In 
his secret soul, doubtless, he felt sym- 
pathy with their methods. But the com- 
mands of the terrible old exile of Brussels 
were still in his ears. 

Finally, a portrait of King Charles X., 
the decorations in the Museum of Sove- 
reigns, and a picture exhibited in the 
Salon of 1835, were in turn harshly criti- 
cised by the Press, which looked with 
favour on the younger men ; and Gros, 
full of years, and of honours which had 
brought fortune in their train, was found 
drowned in a little arm of the Seine near 
Meudon, June 26, 1835. In despair he 
had taken his own life. With him died 
David’s greatest pupil and a part of 
David's influence. But that portion of the 
teachings of the master most consonant 
with French character is not without 
effect to-day. Less strong than in the 
generation following David, absolutely 
extinct if we are to believe the extremists 
among the men of to-day, it yet remains 
a leaven to the fermenting mass of modern 
production. Perhaps its healthy influence 
is the best monument to the man who 
“restored to France the purity of antique 
taste.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HOW WE BUY HORSES. 
By Fred Pegram. 











ARS PLUMBARIA. 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


ANTIENT. 
“ ’M. Tight asadrum. Sam Bot- 
tomley, you never wiped a 
better joint tnan that in all your born 
days. 
** If I were a cobbler I’d make it my trade 


The best of ali cobLlers to be ; 
If I were a tinker x 





“Haha! Eh? What’s that? Sam 
with a tenor voice? My stars, what 
next ?” 


“ Always like to sing over my work, 
sir. Makes the solder do its duty 
proper. Charms it, like Now ain’t that 
a beautiful joint ? Quite a picter ” 

“Tt looks all right ; but then I’m not 
a professional. I say, Sam, isn’t it time 
to knock off work for the day ?” 

“Lor bless your heart, sir, I ain’t 
pertickler to a hour or two. Always 
like to see the end of a job. And if 
you don’t mind taking a bit of advice, 
I'd have this ’ere pipe covered over if 
I was you. Say the word and I'll do *” 

“T shall be extremely obliged to you. 
But why ?” 

“’Cos Jack Frost’s bound to split it 
again. Wind carries frost you see, and 
this is a mortal draughty place. If you'll 
oblige me by handing me that bit of old 
carpet. Thank ’ce, sir. Preven- 
tion’s better than cure, ain’t it ?” 

“Ye—es; but it’s hardly good for 
trade.” 

“ You'll excuse me, sir; but a man as 
leaves his work behind him, so to speak, 
ain’t what I calls honest; trade or no 
trade. There! You won't have to fetch 


me twice over for this job. Anything else, 
afore I pack up?” 


“ Only your bili.” 

“ Well—let’s see. It’s taken 
a deal of time to get out of the wall and 
put back. Would three-and-sixpence be 
out of the way ?” 

“Out of the way! My good fellow, 
you were here at seven this morning, 
and now it’s past six. That mended 
pipe is worth five shillings, and here 
they are.” 

“ Thank ’ee, sir, I’m sure. 
robbing yourself.” 

“Gammon! You must have a glass 
of beer before you go. But how do you 
make things pay at this rate?” 

“Well, sir, I do pretty fairish one 
thing with another Water connections, 
whether for bath-room or for drinking 
purposes; boilers, heating apparatuses, 
in fact, everything required in a house, 
all bring grist to the mill; and new 
houses is always building. Then there’s 
the little shop my wife looks after.” 

“Ah, yes. I hope that brings in a 
good profit ?” 

“ Pretty well, sir. You see I’m a tinner 
and bell-hanger, as well as a plumber. 
My good father brought me up with a 
buckle-strap, so that I can turn my hand 
to ’most anything.” 

“ Brought you up with a buckle-strap ? 
I don’t——” 

“Yessir. Leather end for not minding 
what he said, and buckle end for scamp- 
ing work. My son John’s been brought 
up same way. The young rascal! School- 
master had to dust his jacket not long 
ago; and of course he got a larrupping 
from me when he came home.” 

“ Not the buckle end, I hope?” 


But you're 
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‘ No, sir; strap end. It’s the mora: 
I looks at. He has to off with his coat, 
and I just flicks him over the shoulder.” 

“ Poor John!” 

“Ah! He’s none tco poor, bless you. 
But this ain’t business. If there’s nothing 


more——” 


“ No, not at present.” 
“ Then—if you don’t mind, sir—T’ll— 
T’'ll take that glass of beer you was kind 


“T wish I could. Way, that zine root 
you put on the house, not long ago, is 
positive'y rotten. D’you hear? Rotten.” 

“All right. I ain’t hard o’ hearing. 
You’d ought to have had Number four- 
teen V. M. zinc; but o’ coorse lead 
makes the best job.” 

“Why the deuce couldn’t you say so 
before ?” 

“Well, it ain’t my business, ye see. I 





The Antient Way.—‘‘ But you’re robbing yourself.”’ 


enough to mention. (So/us.) Better turn 
the water on to make sure.” 


MODERN. 
“Now are you quite sure that this 
joint won't leak again? I’ve had to call 
your attention to it half-a-dozen times, 
and it’s cost me pounds already.” 
“Look ’ere, guv’nor ; if you ain’t satis- 
fied, you do the bloomin’ job yerself.” 


dessay the zinc you’ve got ‘ll last another 
month or two and then a 

“Then I shall have to rip it all up and 
put down a fresh roof?” 

“T reckon. All good f’r trade.” 

“IT suppose you’re a Unionist ?” 

“No; Radical.” 

“TI mean, you belong to a Trade 
Union ?” 

‘ That's my business.” 





ta aware omental tape Wen ed a 





“H’m. Well, if you’re sure that joint 
is sound, just fix the pipe up in its place. 
Here are the nails.” 

“Thankee. Purty simple, seemingly. 
Got a hammer to drive ’em with too, I ll 
bet ?” 

“Tt’s there; in front of you. , 
Come! Why don’t you fix the thing?” 

“Me? I like that! It’s a mason’s 
job, that is.” 
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“ Yes ; and just tell me what I owe you.” 

** Down to now, nine shillin’.” 

“Nine what?” 

* Shillin’.” 

“Good heavens! What, just for mend- 
ing a leak? How do you figure it out?” 

“Eight hours, at ninepencean hour——” 

“Eight! You came at twelve, had 
your dinner straight away, and now it’s 
just four.” 











The Modern Way.—‘‘ It’s a mason’s job, that is.’’ 


“Do you mean to say I must employ 
a& mason, just to drive in a couple of 
nails in the wall? I'll do it myself, 
rather.” 

“ Better not, guv'nor. 
reported to the Union.” 

“ Damn the Union.” 

“That’s what I say. Home Rule's my 
ticket. Deiter take a squint at that zinc, 
hadn’t I, afore I go?” 


You'll on’y get 


“Well? I started out at ten, and it'll 
take me two hours to get back.” 

“T don’t pay for the time you’re on the 
road.” 

“Ho, don’t you though! Look ’ere ; 
I had a teacher up afore the beak, 
other day, f’r hittin’ my kid, and it cost 
im thutty shillin’. Pay up or I’ll County 
Court ye. If yer bloomin’ pipes wants 
mendin’ and I comes to mend ’em, I 
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ain’t a-goin’ to mend em fr nothing. 
Yar! you an’ your pipes! You pays f’r 
labour, cost o’ solder, cost o’ rosin, use 0’ 
tools, an’ carriage f’r same.” 

“Well I’m 1” 

“Stow it, now! No lip! Hand me 
over that nine bob and ha’ done with it.” 

“And this—this !—is a free country! 
Take your extortion—tkere! I shall 
want a receipt for it.” 
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“Well, you'll have to want. We never 
give receipts f’r anything under a suvrin. 
’Ere; this job ain’t been wetted. [I'll 
toss ye f’r a gin-and-bitter. Goin’, are 
ye? All right, sonny. Give my love to 
the. old woman—an’ the kids. (Sodus ) 
Lord, how he slammed that door! [I'll 
have a look at that zinc, now. That'll 
take me all an hour. Well, it’s another 
nineperce, and the job to follow.” 
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BY STANLEY J. 


WEYMAN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


YT that I remember that I 
cried out in overwhelming 
excitement and amaze- 
ment; cried out that I 
knew the man and his 
story,andthe place whence 
she had been taken ; that 
I had heard the tale from my father years 
before. “It was Colonel Porter who 
picked you up—Colonel Porter, and he 
saved his life by it!” I cried, quite beside 
myself at the wonderful discovery I had 
made. ‘It was Colonel Porter, in the 
great riot at Norwich.” 

“Ah?” she said slowly ; looking away 
from me, and speaking ‘so coolly and 
strangely as both to surprise and damp 
me. 

Yet I persisted. “Yes,” I said, “the 
story is well known; at least that part of 
it. But ” and there and at that word 
I stopped, dumbfoundered and gaping. 

“But what?” she asked sharply, and 
looked at me again; the colour risen in 
her face. 

“But—you are only 
hazarded timidly, “and 
Riot was in the War time. 
thirty years ago.” 

She turned on me in a sort of passion. 

“Well, sir, and what of that?” she 
cried. ‘ Do you think me thitty?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered. And at the 
most she was nineteen. 

“Then don’t you believe me?” 

I cried out too at that ; but, boy-like, I 
was so proud of my knowledge and acute- 
ness that I could not let the point lie. 
“All I mean,” I explained, “is that to 








eighteen,” I 
the Norwich 
I dare say, 


have been alive then, and at Norwich, 
you must be thirty now. And——” 

“ And was it 1?” she answered, flying 
out at me in a fine fury. “ Who said any- 
thing about Norwich? Or your dirty riots ? 
Or your Porter, whose name I never heard 
before! Goaway! I hate you! I hate 
you !” she continued, passionately, waving 
me off. ‘“ You make up things and then 
put them on me! I never said a word 
about Norwich.” 

“TI know you did not,” I protested. 

‘“Then why did you say I did?” she 
wailed. “ Why did you say I did? You 
area wretch! I hate you!” 

And with that, dissolving in tears and 
sobs, she at one and the same time showed 
me another side of love, and reduced me 
to the utmost depths of despair ; whence I 
was not permitted to emerge, nor re-in- 
stated in the least degree of favour until I 
had a hundred times abased myself before 
her, and was ready to curse the day when 
I first heard the name of Porter. Still 
peace was at last, and with infinite diffi- 
culty, restored : and so complete was our 
redintegratio amoris that we presently 
ventured to recur to her tale and to the 
strange coincidence that had divided us ; 
which did not seem so very remarkable, 
on second thoughts, seeing that she 
could not now remember that she had 
said a word about booths or stalls, but 
would have it I had inserted those parti- 
culars ; the man in her case having taken 
refuge—she fancied, but could not at 
this distance of time remember very 
clearly—among the seats of a kind of 
bull-ring or circus erected in the market- 
place. Which of course made a good 


deal of difference. 
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Notwithstanding this discrepancy, how- 
ever, and though, taught by experience, I 
hastened to agree with her that the secret 
of her birth was not likely to be discovered 
ina moment, nor by so simple a process as 
the journey to Norwich, which I had been 
going to suggest, it was natural that we 
should often revert to the subject, and to 
her pretensions, and the hardship of her 
lot: and my curiosity and questions giv- 
ing a fillip to her memory, scarcely a 
day passed but she recovered some new 
detail from the past: as at one time a 
service of gold-plate which she perfectly 
remembered she had seen on her father’s 
sideboard; and at another time an acci- 
dent that had befallen her in her child- 
hood, through her father’s coach and six 
horses being overturned in a slough. Such 
particulars (and many others as pertinent 
and romantic, on which I will not linger) 
gave us a certainty of her past consequence 
and her future fortune were her parents 
once known, and, while they served to aug- 
ment the respect in which my love held her, 
gradually and almost imperceptibly led her 
to take a higher tone with me, and even 
on occasions to carry herself towards me 
with an air of mystery, as if there were 
siill some things which she had not con- 
fided to me. 

This attitude on her part—which in 
itself pained me extremely—and still more 
the fear naturally arising from} it, that if 
she came by her own I should im- 
mediately lose her, forced me to make 
the acquaintance of yet another side of 
love ; by throwing me, I mean, into such 
a fever of suspicion and jealousy as made 
me for a period the most unhappy of men. 
From this plight my mistress, exercising 
the privilege of her sex, made no haste to 
relieve me. On the contrary, by affect- 
ing an increased reserve and asserting 
that her movements were watched, she 
prolonged my doubts; nor, when this 
treatment had wrought the desired end 
of reducing me to the lowest depths, and 
she at length consented to meet me, did 


she entirely relent or abandon her reserve; 
or if she did so, on rare occasions, it was 
only to set me some task as the price of 
her complaisance, or expose me to some 
trial by which she might prove my devo- 
tion. 

In a word, while I became hopelessly 
enslaved, even to the flogging a boy at her 
word, or procuring a dress far above my 
station—merely that she might see me by 
stealth in it, and judge of my air !—which 
were two of her caprices, she appeared to 
be farther removed from me every day, 
and at each meeting granted me fewer 
privileges. Whether this treatment had 
its origin in the natural instinct of a 
woman or was deliberately chosen as 
better calculated to increase my sub- 
servience, it had the latter effect ; and to 
such an extent that when, after a long 
absence, she condescended to meet me, 
and broached a plan that earlier would 
have raised my hair, I asked no better 
than to do her bidding, and, instead of 
pointing out the folly of her proposal, fell 
in with it with scarcely a murmur. 

Her plan, when she communicated it 
to me, which she did with an air of mys- 
tery and the same assumption of a secret 
withheld that had tormented me before, 
amounted to nothing less than an evening 
sally into the town on the occasion of the 
ipproaching visit of the Duke of York; 
who was to lie one night at the Rose 
at Ware on his way to Newmarket. Mr. 
I)——- had issued the strictest orders 
that all should keep the house during this 
visit ; not so much out cf a proper care 
for the boys’ morality (though the gay 
crowd that followed the Court served for 
a pretext) as because, in his character of 
fanatic and Exclusionist, he held His 
Highness’s religion and person in equal 
abhorrence. Such a restriction weighed 
little in the scale against love; but, in- 
fatuated as I was, I found something that 
sensibly shocked me in the proposal 
coming from Dorinda’s lips ; nor could I 
fail to foresee many dangers to which a 
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young girl must expose herself on such an 
expedition in the town, andat night. But 
as to a youth in love nothing that his 
mistress chooses to do seems long amiss, 
so this proposal scared me for a moment 
only ; after which it cost my mistress no 
more than a little rallying on my crop- 
eared manners, and some scolding, to 
make me see it in its true aspect of an 
innocent frolic, fraught with as 
much pleasure to the cavalier as 
novelty to the escorted. 

“You will don your new suit,” 
she said, merrily, “and I shall 
meet you in the garden at half- 
past nine.” 

“And if the boys may miss 
me?” I protested feebly. 

“The boys have missed you 
before !” she answered, mocking 
my tone. ‘Were you not here 
last night? And for a whole 
hour, sir?” 

I confessed with hot cheeks 
that I had been there ; humbly 
and tamely awaiting her pleasure. 

“ And did they tell then? ” she 
asked scornfully.. ‘ Or are they 
less afraid of the birch now? But 
of course—if you don’t care to 
come with me—or are afraid, 
sir :” 

“ T am neither,” I said warmly. 
“Only I do not quite under- 
stand, sweet, what you wish.” 

“They lie at the Rose,” she 
said. ‘And amongst them, I 
am told, are the prettiest men 
and the most lovely women in ~ 
the world. And jewels, and laces, 
and-such dresses! Oh, Iam 
mad to see them ! And music and gaming 
and dancing! And dishes and plates of 
gold! And a Popish priest, which is a 
thing I have never seen, though I have 
heard of it. And ” 

“And do you expect to see all ‘these 
things through the windows?” I cried in 
my superior knowledge. 
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She did not answer at once, but with 
her hands on my shoulders swayed to 
and fro sideways as if she already heard the 
music ; while her gipsy face looked archly 
into mine, first on this side and then on 
that, and her hair swung to and fro on 
her shoulders in a beautiful abandonment 
which I found it impossible to resist. 
At last she stopped, and, “Yes,” she 


ij 
Stole down the stairs and into the garden. 


said demurely, “through the windows, 
Master Richard Longface! Do you 
meet me here at half-past nine—in your 
new suit, sir—and you shall see them 
too—through the windows.” 

After that, though I made a last effort 
to dissuade her, there was nothing more 


to be said. Obedient to her behest, 
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I made my preparations, and at the ap- 
pointed hour next evening rose softly 
from the miserable pallet on which I 
had just laid down; and dressing my- 
self with shaking fingers and in the dark 
—that my bed-fellows might know as 
little as possible of my movements— 
stole down the stairs and into the garden. 

Here I found myself first at the 
rendezvous. ‘The night was dark, but 
an unusual light hung over the town, 
and the wind that stirred the poplars 
brought scraps and sounds of music to 
the ear. I had some time to wait, and 
time too to think what I was about to 
do; to weigh the chances of detection 
and dismissal, and even to taste the qualms 
that rawness and timidity mingled with 
my anticipations of pleasure. But, though 
I had my fears, no vision of the real 
future obtruded itself on my mind as I 
stood there listening: nor any forewarn- 
ing of the plunge I was about to take. 
And before I had come to the end of my 
patience Dorinda stood beside me. 

Dark as it was, I fancied that I discerned 
something strange in her appearance, 
and I would have investigated it; but 
she whispered that we were late, and 
evading as well my questions as the 
caress I offered, she bade me help her 
as quickly as I could over the fence. 
I did so, we crossed a neighbouring 
garden, and in a twinkling and with the 
least possible difficulty stood in the road. 
Here the strains of music came more 
plainly to the ear, and the glare of light 
hung lower and shone more brightly. 
This seemed enough for my mistress ; 
she turned that way without hesitation, 
and set forward, the outskirts of the 
town being quickly passed. Between the 
late hour and the flux of people towards 
the centre of interest, the streets were 
vacant; and we met no one until we 
reached the main thoroughfare, and came 
upon the edge of the great crowd that 
moved to and fro before the Rose Inn. 
Here all the windows, in one of which 
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a band of music was playing some new 
air, were brilliantly lighted ; while below 
and round the door was such a throng 
of hurrying waiters and drawers, and such 
a carrying’of meals and drinks, and a 
shouting of orders as almost turned the 
brain. A carriage and six that had just 
set down a grandee, come to pay his 
devoirs to the Prince, was moving off as 
we came up, the horses smoking, the foot- 
men panting, and the postilions stooping 
in their saddles, A little to one side a 
cask was being staved for the troopers 
who had come with the Duke; and on 
all the noisy, moving scene and the flags 
that streamed from the roofs and windows, 
and the shifting crowd, poured the ruddy 
light of a great donfeu that burned on 
the farther side of the way. 

Nor, rare as were these things, were 
they the most pertinent or the strangest 
that the fire revealed to me. I had come 
for nothing else but to see, clam et furtim, 
as the classics say, what was to be seen; 
with no thought of passing beyond the 
uttermost ring of spectators. But as I 
hung back shamefacedly my companion 
seized my wrist and drew me on; and 
when I turned to her to remonstrate, as 
Heaven lives, I did not know her! I 
conceived for a moment that some 
madam of the Court had seized me in a 
frolic ; nor for a perceptible space could 
I imagine that the fine cloaked lady, 
whose eyes shone bright as stars through 
the holes in her mask, and whose raven 
hair, so cunningly dressed, failed to hide 
the brilliance of her neck, where the cloak 
fell loose, was my Dorinda, my mistress, 
the cook-maid whom I had kissed in the 
garden! Honestly, for an instant, I -re- 
coiled and hung back, afraid of her ; nor 
was I quite assured of the truth, so un- 
prepared was I for the change, until she 
whispered me sharply to come on. 

“Whither ?” I said, still hanging back 
in dismay. The bystanders were begin- 
ning to turn and stare, and in a moment 
Would have jeered us. 
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“ Within doors,” she urged. 

“They will not admit us!” 

“They will admit me,” she answered 
proudly, and made as if she would throw 
my hand from her. 

Still I did not believe her, and it was 
that, and that only, that emboldened me ; 
though, to be sure, I was in love and her 
slave. Reluctantly, and almost sulkily, I 
gave way, and sneaked behind her to the 
door. A man who stood on the steps 
seemed, at the first glance, minded to 
stop her ; but, looking again, smiled and 
Jet us pass ; and in a twinkling we stood 
in the hall among hurrying waiters, and 
shouting call-boys, and bloodsin silk coats, 
whose scabbards rang as they came down 
the stairs, and a fair turmoil of pages, 
and footboys, and gentlemen, and gentle 
men’s gentlemen. 

In such a company, elbowed this way 
and that by my betters, I knew neither 
how to carry myself nor where to look ; 
but Dorinda, with barely a pause, and as 
if she knew the house, thrust open the 
nearest door, and led the way into a 
great room that stood on the right of the 
hall. 

Here, down the spacious floor, and 
lighted by shaded candles, were ranged 
several tables, at which a number of per- 
sons had seats, while others again stood 
or moved about the room. The majority 
of those present were men. I noticed, 
however, three or four women rzasked 
after the fashion of my companion, but 
more gorgeously dressed, and in my sim- 
plicity did not doubt that these were 
duchesses, the more as they talked and 
laughed loudly ; whereas the general com- 
pany—save those who sat at one table 
where the game wasat a standstill, and all 
were crying persistently for a Tallier— 
spoke low, the rattle of dice and chink of 
coin, and an occasional oath, taking the 
place of conversation. I saw piles of 


guineas and half-guineas on the tables, and 
gold lace on the men’s coats, and the 
women a dream of silts and furbelows, and 
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gleaming shoulders and flashing eyes ; and 
between awe of my company, and horror 
at finding myself in such a place, I took 
all for real that glittered. Where, there- 
fore, a man of experience would have dis- 
cerned a crowd of dubious rakes and rustic 
squires tempting fortune for the benefit of 
the Groom-Porter, whose privilege was am- 
bulatory, I fancied I gazed on earls and 
barons ; saw a garter on every leg, and, 
blind to the stained walls of the common 
inn-room, supplied every bully who cried 
the main or called the trumps with the 
pedigree of a Howard. 

This was a delusion not unnatural, and 
a prey to it, I expected each moment to 
be my last in that company. But the 
fringe of spectators that stood behind the 
players favouring us, we fell easily into line 
at one of the tables, and nothing happen- 
ing, and no one saying us nay, I presently 
breathed more freely. I could see that my 
companion’s beauty, though hidden in the 
main by her mask, was the subject of 
general remark ; and that it drew on her 
looks and regards more or less insolent. 
But as she took no heed of these, but on 
the contrary gazed about her unmoved 
and with indifference, I hoped for the 
best ; and excited by the brilliance and 
movement of a scene so far above my 
wildest dreams, that I already anticipated 
the pride with which I should hereafter 
describe it, I began to draw a fearful joy 
from our escapade. _Like A®neas and 
Ulysses, I had seen men and cities ! And 
stood among neroes! And seen the 
sirens! To which thoughts I was pro- 
ceeding to add others equally classical, 
when a gentleman behind me diverted 
my thoughts by touching my companion 
on the arm, and very politely requesting 
her to lay on the table a guinea which he 
handed to her. 

She did so, and he thanked her with a 
low-spoken compliment ; then added with 
bent head, but bold eyes, “‘ Fortune, my 
pretty lady, cannot surely have been un- 
kied to one so fair ! ” 
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“T do not play,” Dorinda answered 
with all the bluntness I could desire. 

“And yet I think I have seen you 
play?” he replied. And affecting to be 
engaged in identifying her, he let his eyes 
rove over her figure. 

Doubtless Dorinda’s mask gave her 
courage ; yet, even this taken into the 
count, her*wit and resource astonished 
me. ‘You do not know me, my pretty 
gentleman,” she said, coolly, and with a 
proud air. 

“T know that you have cost me a 
guinea!” he answered. “See, they have 
swept it off. And as I staked it for no- 
thing else, but to have an excuse to 
address the handsomest woman in the 
room—— ” 

“You do not know what I am—be- 
hind my mask,” she retorted. 

“No,” he replied, hardily, “and there- 
fore I am going—I am going—— ” 

“So am I!” my mistress answered, 
with a quickness that both surprised 
and delighted me. ‘‘Good-night, good 
spendthrift! You are going; and I 
am going.” 

“Well hit!” he replied, with a grin. 
“And well content if we go together! 
Yet I think I know how I could keep 
you !” 

“ Yes ?” she said, indifferently. 

“ By deserving the name,” he answered. 
“You called me spendthrift.” 

On that I do not know whether she 
thought him too forward, or saw that I 
was nearly at the end of my patience— 
which it may be imagined was no little 
tried by this badinage—but she turned her 
shoulder to him outright, and spokea word 
to me ina lowtone. Then: ‘Give me 
a guinea, Dick!” she said, pretty loudly. 
“T think I'll play.” 


CHAPTER V. 

e spoke confidently and with a grand 
air, knowing that I had brought a guinea 
with me ; so that I had neither the heart 
to shame her nor the cour ge to disp!ease 
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her. ‘Though it was the ninth part of my 
income therefore, and it seemed to me 
sheer madness or worse to stake such a 
sum on a single card, and win or lose it in 
a moment, I lugged it out and gave it to 
her. Even then, knowing her to have no 
more skill in the game than I had, I was at 
a stand, wondering what she would do with 
it ; but with the tact which never fails a 
woman she laid it where the gentleman 
had placed his. With better luck ; for 
in a twinkling, and before I thought it 
well begun, the deal was over, the players 
sat back, and swore, and the banker, 
giving and taking here and there, thrust 
a guinea over to our guinea. I was in 
a sweat to take both up before anyone 
cheated us; but she nudged me, and 
said with her finest air, “ Let it lie, Dick ! 
Do you hear? Let it lie.” 

This was almost more than I could 
bear, to see fortune in my grasp, and not 
shut my hand upon it, but she was. mis- 
tress and I let it lie; and in a moment, 
hey presto, as the Egyptians say, the two 
guineas were four, and those who played 
next us, seeing her success, began to pass 
remarks on her, making nothing of de- 
bating who she was, and discussing about 
her shape and complexion in terms that 
made my cheeks burn. Whether this 
open admiration turned her head or their 
freedom confused her, she let the money 
lie again; and when I would have 
snatched it up, not regarding her, the 
dealer prevented me, saying that it was 
too late, while she with an air, as if I 
had been a servant, turned and rated me 
sharply for a fool. This caused a little 
disturbance at which all the company 
laughed. However, the event proved me 
no fool, but wiser than most, for in two 
minutes that pretty sum, which was as 
much as I had ever possessed at one 
time in my life, was swept off; and for 
two guineas the richer, which we had 
been a moment before, we remained one, 
and that my only one, the poorer ! 

For myself, I could have cried at the 
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misadventure, but my mistress carried it 
off with a shrill laugh, and tossing her 
head in affected contempt-—whereat, I 
am bound to confess, the company 
laughed again—turned from the table. I 
sneaked after her as miserable as you 
please, and in that order we had got half 
way to the door, when the gentleman who 
had addressed her before, stepped up, 
in front of her. ‘‘ Beauty so reckless,” he 
said, speaking with a grin, and in a tone 
of greater freedom than he had used pre- 
viously, “needs someone to care for 
it! Unless I 2m mistaken, Mistress, you 
came on foot?” And with a sneering 
smile, he dropped his eyes to the hem of 
her cloak. 

Alas, I looked too, and the murder was 
out. To be sure Dorinda had clothed 
herself very handsomely above, but com- 
ing to her feet had trusted to her cloak to 
hide the deficiency she had no means 
to supply. Still, and in spite of this, all 
might have been well if she had not in 
her chagrin at losing, forgotten the blot, 
and, unused to long skirts, raised them so 
high as to expose a foot, shapely indeed, 
but stockingless, and shod in an old 
broken shoe! 

Her ears and neck turned crimson at 
the exposure, and she dropped her cloak 
as if it burned her hand. _I fancied that if 
the stranger had looked to ingratiate him- 
self by his ill-mannered jest, he had gone 
the wrong way about it, and I was not 
surprised when she answered in a voice 
quivering with mortification, “ Yes, on 
foot. But you may spare your pains. I 
am in this gentleman’s care, I thank 
you.” 

“Oh,” he said, in a peculiar tone, “ this 
gentleman?” And he looked me up and 
down. 

I knew that it behoved me to ruffle it 
with him, and let him know by out-star- 
ing him that at a word I was ready to pull 
his nose. But I was a boy in strange com- 
pany, and utterly cast down by the loss of 
my guinea ; hea Court bully in sword and 
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lace, bred to carry it in such and worse 
places. Though he seemed to be no 
more than thirty, he had a long and 
hard face under his periwig, and eyes 
both tired and melancholy ; and he spoke 
with a drawl and a curling lip, and by the 
mere way he looked at me showed that 
he thought me no better than dirt. To 
make a long story short, I had not looked 
at him a moment before my eyes fell. 

“Oh, this gentleman ?” he said again, 
in a tone of cutting contempt. “ Well, I 
hope that he has more guineas than one 
—or your ladyship will soon trudge it, 
skin to mud. As it is, I fear that I de- 
tain you. Kindly carry my compliments 
to Farmer Grudgen. And the pigs!” 

And smiling—not laughing, for a laugh 
seemed alien frcm his face—at a jest 
which was too near the truth rot to mortify 
us exceedingly, my lord—for a lord I 
thought he was—turned away with an 
ironical bow; leaving us to get out of 
the room with what dignity we might, 
and such temper as remained to us. 
For myself I was in such a rage, both at 
the loss of my guinea and at being so 
flouted, that I could scarcely govern my- 
self; yet in my awe of Dorinda I said 
nothing, expecting and fearing an outbreak 
on her part, the consequences of which it 
was not easy to foretell. I was propor- 
tionately pleased therefore, when she 
made no more ado at the time, but push- 
ing her way through the crowd in the 
street, turned homeward and took the 
road without a word. 

This was so unlike her that I was at 
a loss to understand it, and was fain to 
conclude—from the fact that she two or 
three times paused to listen and look back 
—that she feared pursuit. The thought, 
bringing to my mind the risk of being de- 
tected and dismissed, which I ran—a risk 
that came home to me now that the 
pleasure was over, and I had only in 
prospect my squalid bed room and the 
morrow’s tasks—filled me with uneasiness. 
But I might have spared myself, for when 
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she spoke I found that her thoughts were 
on other things. 

“ Dick,” she said, suddenly—and halted 
abruptly in the road, “ you must lend me 
a guinea.” 

“A guinea?” I cried, aghast, and 
speaking, it may be, with a little dis- 
pleasure. ‘Why, have you not just——” 

“What ?” she said. 

“‘ Lost my only one.” 

She laughed with a recklessness that 
confounded us. ‘ Well, you have got to 
find another one,” she said. ‘And one 
to that!” 

“ Another guinea?” I gasped. 

“Yes, another guinea, and another 
guinea!” she answered, mimicking my 
tone of consternation. “One for my 
shoes and stockings—oh, I wish he were 








dead!” And she stamped her foot 
passionately. ‘‘ And one ss 

“Yes?” I said, with a poor attempt at 
irony. ‘And one i 


‘*For me to stake next Friday, when 
the Duke passes this way on his road 
home.” 

“ He does not!” 

“He does, he does!” she retorted. 
“ And you will do too—what I say, sir! 
or si 





“ Or what?” I cried, calling upa spirit 
for once. 

“ Or——” and she raised her voice a 
little, and sang: 

‘* But alas, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alone !” 

“ You never loved me!” I cried, in a 
rage at that and her greed. 

“ Have it your own way ! ” she-answered, 
carelessly, and sang it again; and after 
that there was no more talk, but we 
walked with all the width of the road 
between us; I with a sore heart and 
she titupping along, cool and happy, 
pleased, I think, that she had visited on 
me some of the chagrin which the stranger 
had caused her, and for the rest with God 
knows what thoughts in her heart. At 
least I little suspected them ; yet, with the 
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little knowledge I had, I was angry and 
pained ; and for the time avas so far freed 
from illusion that I would not make the 
overture, but hardened myself with the 
thought of my guinea and her selfishness ; 
and coming to the gap in the first fence 
helped her over with a cold hand and no 
embrace such as was usual between us at 
such junctures. 

In a word, we were like naughty children 
returning after playing truant ; and might 
have parted in that guise, and this the 
very best thing that could have happened 
to me—who had no guinea, and knew 
not where to get one; though I would 
not go so far as to say that, in the 
frame of mind in which I then was, it 
would have saved me. But in the 
article of parting, and when the garden 
fence already rose between us, yet each 
remained plain to the other by the light 
of the moon which had risen, Dorinda 
on a sudden raised her hands, and holding 
her cloak from her, stood and looked at 
me an instant in the most ravishing fashion 
—with her head thrown back and her lips 
parted, and her eyes shining, and the 
white of her neck and her bare arms and 
the swell of her bosom showing. I could 
have sworn that even the scent of her 
hair reached me, though that was impos- 
sible. But what I saw was enough. I 
might have known that she did it only to 
tantalise me: I might have known that 
she would show me what I risked ; but on 
the instant, oblivious of all else, I owned 
her beauty, and, resentment and my loss 
alike forgotten, sprang to the fence, my 
blood on fire, and words bubbling on my 
lips. Another second, and I should have 
been at her feet, have kissed her shoes, 
muddy and broken as they were ; but she 
turned, and with a backward glance, that 
only the more inflamed me, fled up the 
garden, and to the house, whither, even at 
my maddest, I dared not follow her. 

However, enough had passed to send me 
to my bed to long and lie awake ; enough, 
the morrow come, to take all colour from 
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the grey tasks and dull drudgery of school- 
time; insomuch that the hours seemed 
days, and the days weeks, and Mr. D——’s 
ignorant prosing an infliction too weari- 
some to be borne. What my love now 
lacked of reverence, it made up in passion, 
and passion’s offspring impatience: on 
which it is to be supposed my mistress 
counted, for for three whole days she kept 
within, and though every evening I flew 
to the rendezyous, and there cooled my 
heels for ar hour, she never showed her- 
self. 

Once, however, I heard her on the 
other side of the fence, singing : 

** But ales, when I wake and no Phyllis I find, 

How I sigh to myself all alonc!” 

And, sick at heart, I understood the threat 
and her attitude. Nevertheless, and 
though the knowledge should have cured 
me, by convincing me that she was utterly 
unworthy and had never loved me, I only 
consumed the more for her, and grovelled 
the lower in spirit before her and her 
beauty; and the devil presently putting 
in my way the means where he had 
already provided the motive, it was no 
wonder that I made but a poor resist- 
ance, and in a short time fell. 

It came about in this way. In the 
course of the week, and before the Friday 
on which the Duke was to return that 
way, Mr. D—— announced an ufgent call 
to London ; and as he was too wise to 
broach such a proposal without a guid pro 
guo, Mrs. D must needs go with him. 
The stage-waggon, which travelled three 
days in the week, would serve next morn- 
ing, and all was hasty preparation ; clothes 
were packed and mails got out ; a gossip, 
one Mrs. Harris, was engaged to take Mrs. 
D ’s place, and the boys were entrusted 
to me, with strict instructions to see all 
lights out at night, and no waste. That 
these injunctions might be the more 
deeply impressed on me, I was summoned 
to Mrs. D ’s parlour to receive them ; 
but unluckily with the instructions given 
to me were mingled housekeeping direc- 
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tions to Mrs. Harris, who was also present ; 
the result being that when I retired from 
the room I carried with me the know- 
ledge that in a certain desk, perfectly ac- 
cessible, my employer left three guineas, 
to be used in case of emergency, but 
otherwise not to be touched. 

It was an unhappy chance, xplaining, 
as well as accounting for, so much of what 
follows, that were I to enter into long de- 
tails of the catastrophe it would be use- 
less; since the judicious reader will have 
already informed himself of a result ‘that 
was never in doubt, from the time that my 
employer’s departure at once provided the 
means of gratification, and, by removing 
the restz1ints under which we had before 
laboured, held out the prospect of pieasure. 
Nor can I plead that I sinned in ignorance; 
for as I sat among the boys, and mechani- 
cally heard their tasks, I called myself 
“Thief, thief,” a hundred times, and a 
hundred to that ; and once even groaned 
aloud ; yet never flinched or doubted that I 
should take the money. Which I did—to 
cut a long story short—before Mr. D——- 
had been three hours out of the house ; 
and that evening humbly presented the 
whole of it to my mistress, who rewarded 


my complaisance with present kisses and’ 


future pledges, to be redeemed when 
she should have once more tasted the 
pleasures of the great world. 

To tell the truth, her craving for these, 
and to be seen again in those haunts 
where we had reaped nothing but loss and 
mortification, was a continual puzzle to 
me, who asked for nothing better than to 
enjoy her society and kindness, as far as 
possible from the world. But as she would 
go and would play, and made my subser- 
vience in this matter the condition of her 
favour, it was essential she should win ; 
since I could then restore the money I 
had taken; whereas if she lost, I saw no 
prospect before me but the hideous one 
of detection and punishment. Accord- 
ingly, when the evening came, and we had 
effected the same clandestine exodus as 
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before—but this time with less peril, Mrs. 
Harris being a sleepy, easy-going woman— 
I could think of nothing but this neces- 
sity ; and far from experiencing the ter- 
rors which had beset me before, when 
Dorinda would enter the inn, gave no 
thought to the scene or the crowd through 
which we pushed, or any other of the pre- 
liminaries, but had my soul so set upon 
the fortune that awaited us, that I was for 
passing through the door in the hardiest 
fashion, and would scarcely stand even 
when a hand gripped my shoulder. How- 
ever, a rough voice exclaiming in my ear, 
“Softly, youngster! Who are you that 
poke in so boldly? I don’t know you,” 
brought me to my senses. 

“I was in last week,” I answered, gasp- 
ing with eagerness. 

‘“‘Then you were one too, many,” the 
doorkeeper retorted, thrusting me back 
without mercy. “ ‘This is not a trades- 
man’s ordinary. It is for your bet- 
ters.” 

“But I was in,” I cried, desperately. 
“*T was in last week.” 

“Well, you will not go in again,” he 
answered coolly. ‘ For the lady it is dif- 
ferent. *Pass in, mistress,” he continued, 
withdrawing his arm that she might pass, 
and looking at her with an impudent lecr. 
“T can never refuse a pretty face. And 
I will bet a guinea that there is one behind 
that mask.” 

On which, to my astonishment, and 
while I stood agape between rage and 
shame, my mistress, with a hurried word 
—that might stand for a farewell, or 
might: have been merely a request to 
m.e to wait, for I could not catch it—ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, deserting me 
without the least sign of remorse, passed 
in and disappeared. For a moment I 


could scarcely, thus abandoned, - believe 
my senses or that she had left me; then, 
the iron of her ingratitude entering into 
my soul, and a gentleman tapping me im- 
peratively on the shoulder and saying that 
I blocked the way, I was fain to turn aside, 
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and plunge into the darkness, to hide the 
sobs I could no longer restrain. 

For atime, leaning my forehead against 
a house in a side alley, I called her all the 
names in the world; reflecting bitterly at 
whose expense she was here, and at what 
a price I had bought her pleasure: Nor, it 
may be thought, was I likely to find ex- 
cuses for her soon. But a lover, as he can 
weave his unhappiness out of the airiest 
trifles, so from very gossamer can he spin 
comfort; nor was it long before I con- 
sidered the necessity under which we lay 
to play and win, and bethought me that, 
instead of finding fault with her for enter- 
ing alone, I should applaud the prudence 
that at a pinch had borne this steadily 
in mind. After which, believing what I 
hoped, I soon ceased to reproach her; 
and jealousy giving way to suspense—since 
all for me now depended on the issues of 
gain or loss—I hastened to return to the 
door, and hung about it in the hope of 
seeing her appear. 

This she did not do for some time, but 
the interval and my thoughts were diverted 
by a rencontre as disagreeable as it was 
unexpected. In my solitary condition I 
had made so few acquaintances in Hert- 
ford, that I fancied I stood in no fear of 
being recognised. I was vastly taken 
aback therefore, when a gentleman plainly 
dressed, happening to pause an instant on 
the threshold as he issued from the inn, 
let his glance rest on me, and, after a 
second look, stepped directly to me, and, 
with a sour aspect, asked me what I did 
in that place. 

Then, when it was too late, I took 
fright, recognising him for a gentleman of 
a gocd estate in the neighbourhood, who 
had two sons at Mr. D ’s school and 
enjoyed great influence with my master, 
he being by far the most important of his 
patrons. As he belonged to the fanatical 
party, and in common with most of that 
sect had been a violent Exclusionist, I as 
little expected to see him in that company 
as he to seeme. But whereas he was his 
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own master, and besides was there— 
this I learned afterwards—to rescue a 
young relative, while I had no such 
excuse, he had nothing to fear and I all. 
I found myself, therefore, ready to sink 
with confusion; and even when he re- 
peated his challenge could find no words 
in which to answer. 

“Very well,” he said, nodding grimly 
at that. ‘“‘ Perhaps Mr. D—— may be 
able to answer me. I shall take care 
to visit him to-morrow, sir, and learn 
whether he is aware how his usher 
employs his nights. Good-evening.” 

So saying, he left me horribly startled, 
and a prey to apprehensions, which were 
not lessened by the guilt, that already lay 
on my conscience in another and more 
serious matter. For such is the common 
course of ill-doing; to plunge a man, I 
mean, deeper and deeper in the mire. I 
now saw not one ridge of trouble only be- 
fore me, but a second and a third; and 
no visible way of escape from the con- 
sequences of my imprudence. To add to 
my fears, the gentleman on leaving me 
joined the same courtier who had spoken 
to Dorinda on the occasion of our former 
visit, and who had just come out; so 
that to my prepossessed mind nothing 
seemed more probable than that the 
latter would tell him in whose com- 
pany he had seen me and the details 
of our adventure. Asa fact, it was from 
this person’s clutches my master’s patron 
was here to rescue his nephew. But I 
did not know this; and seeking in my 
panic to be reassured, I asked a servant 
beside me who th? stranger was. 


“He?” he said. “Oh, he is a gentle- 
man from the Temple. Been playing with 
him?” and he looked at me askance. 

“ No,” I said. 

“Oh,” he replied, “the better for 
you.” 

“ But what is his name?” I urged. 

“Who does not know Mat. Smith, 
Esquire, of the Temple, is a country 


‘booby—and that is you!” the man re- 


torted quickly ; and went off laughing. 
Still this, seeing that I did not know 
the name, relieved me a little; and the 
next moment I was aware of Dorinda 
waiting for me at the door. Deduc- 
ing from the smile that played on her 
countenance the happiest omens of suc- 
cess, I forgot my other troubles in the 
relief which this promised, and I sprang 
to meet her. Guiding her as quickly as 
I could through the crowd, I asked her 
the instant I could find voice to speak, 
what luck she had had. 

‘*What luck?” she cried; and then 
pettishly, “there, clumsy! you are pull- 
ing me into that puddle. Have a care of 
my new shoes, will you? What luck, did 
you say? Why, none!” 

“What? You have not lost?” I ex- 
claimed, standing still in the road; and 
it seemed to me that my heart stood still 
also. 

“Yes, but J] have!” she answered 
hardily. 

* All?” I groaned. 

“Yes, all! If you call two guineas all,” 
she replied carelessly. “Why, you are 
not going to cry for two guineas, baby, 
are you?” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Headpiece from ‘‘Le Morte Darthur.’’ 





MR. AUBREY BEARDSLEY AND HIS WORK.* 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


HERE are widely divergent views 
entertained by the noble army of 
art critics as to the value of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s black-and-white work. “Z’ Art 
decadent, cest moi” is somewhere stated 
to have been Mr. Beardsley’s own idea 
on the matter; but whether that utterance 
is to be taken as a proud boast, or a 
humble confession, there is no evidence 
to show. I have heard genial art critics 
boldly confess that they considered Mr. 
Beardsley’s work represented no more 
than the spoiling of paper; on the 
other hand, Mr. Beardsley has had a 
number of enthusiastic admirers, amongst 
them being Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, both of them men 
who are generally credited with knowing 
something about the art which they prac- 
tise and criticise. It was on the advice 
of the former that Mr. Beardsley ventured 
to submit his work to the pubiic. 
Although, according to medical opinion, 
he has not long to live, Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley is yet but twenty-three years 
of age, and it is doubtful whether in such 
a short period of time as five years any 
artist has ever succeeded in obtaining so 


much public attention. Whether the pub- 
lic be a good, bad, or indifferent judge 
is a debateable matter, but certain it is 
that in no series of articles dealing with- 
the black-and-white work of the past half- 
dozen years could Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s 
work be safely ignored. When an artist 
succeeds in an amazingly short space of 
time in catching the public eye, he is 
reckoned as having achieved something ; 
and it may be safely assumed with 
regard to Mr. Beardsley’s work that, 
even if it does not represent genius, 
it at least represents something more than 
the spoiling of paper ; while, if it be true 
that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, a walk down the street and a 
glance at the hoardings, or a cursory 
inspection of the illustrated periodical 
press will serve to convince one that— 
however unfortunate it may seem to us— 
Mr. Beardsley has founded a school, and 
has been blessed for some time by that 
superlative form of flattery which ‘un- 
original artists are ever ready to supply. 

Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is, at present, 
staying—his mother with him—at a south 
of England seaside resort. He has the 


© Four permission to publish the reproductions of Mr. Beardsley's work that accompany this article we are indebted 
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THE MOSKA. 
(From No. 1 of “ The Savoy.”) 


young man’s natural preference for life in 
London or Paris; but the air of these 
cities is not considered by the faculty as 
being conducive to the cure of hzemor- 
rhage of the lungs in an advanced stage, 
and in Mr. Beardsley’s case medical orders 
are strict. Accordingly, it was ona cold 
and wet winter’s afternoon that I pre- 
sented mysclf at his house, and, after a 
tiring journey by train, I must admit that, 
even though an optimistic interviewer, I 
felt inclined to look on the bad side of 
everything. Questions of art did not 
appeal to me; and grotesque art, or deca- 
dent art, least of all. When, however, I 
found myself sitting and chatting with the 
invalid in his combined sitting and work- 
room my spirits gradually rose, for although 


he looked haggard and pale, as victims of 
consumption generally do, I found in Mr. 
Beardsley an excellent talker, concise and 
to the point, interested in everything, listen- 
ing eagerly, and, although his slight stoop 
and frail physique betrayed the invalid, 
entering into every point with consider- 
able keenness. 

Mr. Beardsley, when I saw him, was 
faultlessly dressed ; and I suddenly re- 
embered that a candid friend of his 
had told me that “Beardsley had two | 
grand passions in life. One was for 
Wagner's music, and the other,” which he 
thought surpassed in intensity his love 

for music, “was for fine raiment.” 
His charming study overlooks the 
sea. Before we commence chatting I 



































Portrait of Madame Rejane. 
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glance at his library, with its rare copies 
of last century “vres a vignettes, and 


various presentation copies of valuable | 


books, and he points, with considerable 
pride, to his numerous pictures, engrav- 
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work, and they go with me _ every- 
where.” 

“But is it true that you always work 
by candlelight ? ” 

“T suppose I ought to express some 
apology for its being 
the truth; but I ad- 
mit that I can’t work 
by daylight. I am 
happiest when the 
lamps of the town 
have been lit, and I 
am so used to work- 
ing by artificial light 
that if I want to work 
in the daytime I have 
to pull the blind 
down and get my 
candles in order be- 
fore I begin. 

“No, I had no 
idea of going in for 
black-and-white work 





professionally when I 








began studying the 
subject. It was on 
the recommendation 
of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, whose work 
has no more ardent 
admirer than myself, 
and of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes that I did 
so. That was five 
years ago, and since 
then I have turned 
out about a thousand 
sketches, drawings, 
posters, illustrations 
forvarious books, and 
the like. 


Frontispiece to ‘‘A Book of Bargains,’’ by Vincent O’ Sullivan. 


(Published by Leonard Smithers.) 


‘ags from Watteau, Lancret Pater, Prud- 
‘hon, and so on. 

“Yes, this is my studio,” Mr. Beardsley 
explains. “It is made up of a table and 
those two old Empire ormolu candlesticks. 
Without those two candlesticks I never 


““T was not twenty- 

one when Dent and 

Co. gave me a contract. Then, when my 
work had been appearing for some little 
time John Lane took me in hand. I 
made about three hundred illustrations 
for Malory’s A/orte Darthur, and several 
other sketches while with Dent. Then 
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(From “ Le Morte Darthur.") 


the next thing, I believe, was my work 
for the Fall Mail Budget, which princi- 
pally consisted of theatrical sketches. I 
designed also the wrapper for Zhe Studio, 
a design which they also used for their 
poster. Then I illustrated the “ Key-note 
Series” for Mr. John Lane. When the 
Yellow Book came out two years ago I 
became its art editor, and after about a 
year of it I joined Mr. Leonard Smithers, 
who has an exclusive contract with me for 
all the work I do, and together we got up 


The Savoy. You may have roticed that, 
in the eighth and last number of Zhe 
Savoy, Symonds has done all the letter- 
press and I have done all the sketches. 
Smithers tells me that it is almost a 
record for such a volume to consist en- 
tirely of the work of two men; buat he is 
a good friend, as well as a publist er,” Mr. 
Beardsley adds with a smile, “and I 
believe he will say anything to please me. 
I have ventured to illustrate several of 
Wagner’s operas,” Mr. Beardsley con- 
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(From No. 3 of “ The Savoy.”) 











The Avenue Theatre Poster for ‘‘ A Comedy of 
Sighs.”’ 
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tinues, “I would do anything and go 
anywhere—if I could—to hear Wag- 
ner’s music decently rendered.” 

“J don’t really know,” remarks 
Mr. Beardsley, in reply to another 
question, “whether I am a quick 
worker or not. I have got through 
2s many as twenty chapter headings 
in one afternoon, but this particular 
sketch,” showing me a drawing with 
a great deal of fine work in it, “‘ took 
me nearly a fortnight to do.” 

“ This interviewing is a wonderful 
and terrible business,” my host ex- 
claims suddenly, “and I suppose | 
ought to make something in the 
nature of a confession. Well, I think 
I am about equally fond of good 
books, good furniture, and good 
claret. By-the-way, I have got hold 
of a claret which you must sample, 
and I think you will act on my advice 
and lay down a few dozen of it while 
there is a chance of getting hold of 
t,” Mr. Beardsley interjects with a 
childlike heedlessness of the fact that 
interviewers do not, as a rule, receive 
princely salaries from publishers, 
while very often their credit is none 
of the best. But Mr. Beardsley is 
not to be denied on these matters, 
and refuses to say anything more 
about himself until I have sufficiently 
admired a goodly collection of 
Chippendale furniture—two rare old 














Les Passades. By Aubrey Beardsley. 


(By permission of the Proprietors of “‘ To-Day.”) 
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settees in particular;-which heassures-me— “have worked ~to- amuse myself, and if it 


are almost priceless—while he rapidly 
goes over thé titles and dates of some of 
his rare editions, making up a collection 
sufficient to cause a bibliophile’s eyes to 
bulge with envy. 

“My opinion on my own work?” my 
host exclaims, as I bring him back to 
the main point of our chat. “ Well, I don’t 
know in what sort of way you want me.to 


has amused the public as well, so much 
the better for me! Of course, I have 
one aim—the grotesque. If I am not 
grotesque I am nothing. Apart from 
the grotesque I suppose I may say that 
people like my decorative work, and that 
I may claim to have some command of 
line. I try to get as much as possible 
out of a single curve on straight line.” 
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Aubrey Beardsley. 
(Photo by Fred. Hollyer.) 


answer a question so inane—I mean so 
comprehensive. Of course, I think it’s 
marvellously good ; but, if you won’t think 
me beating about the bush, I may claim 
it as a proud boast that, although I have 
had to earn my bread and cheese by my 
work ” — (“together with the Chateau 
Latour of 1865,” I murmured) — “I 
have always done my sketches, as 
people would say, ‘for the fun of the 
thing. No one prescribed the 
lines on which I should work, or set 
any sort of limits on what I should do. I 


has 


Then Mr. Beardsley goes on to tell me, 
amongst other things, how much he loves 
the big cities, and smilingly points out, 
that when a year ago his doctor ordered 
him to the Ardennes, he had obeyed his 
directions by going over to Brussels, 
following his stay there by a sojourn in 
Paris. ‘ How can a man die better than 
by doing just what he wants to do most !” 
he adds witha laugh. _ “It is bad enough 
to be an invalid, but to be a slave to 
one’s lungs and to be found wintering 
in some unearthly place and sniffing sea- 
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La Femme Incomprise. By Aubrey Beardsley. 


(By permission of the Proprietors of “‘ To-Day.”) 
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breezes or pine-breezes, with the mistaken 
idea that it will prolong one’s threatened 
existence, seems to me utter foolishness.” 

A_ well-known publisher having de- 
scribed Mr. Beardsley to me as “the 
most widely-read man” he had ever met, 
I questioned my host on the subject. “I 








Miss Mabel Beardsley. 


(Photo by Frank Dickins, 27, Sloane Street.) 


” 


am an omnivorous reader,” he replies, 
modestly, “ but I have no respect for the 
classics, as classics. My reading has 
been mainly confined to English, French, 
and Latin literature. I am _ very in- 
terested just now in the works of French 
Catholic divines, and have just received a 
copy of Bourdaloue’s sermons from my 
publisher. I suppose my favourite authors 
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are Balzac, Voltaire, and Beardsley. By 
the way,” he continues, “the goody- 
goody taste of the British public is some- 
what peculiar. The very work that they 
expect from a French artist or author will 
only excite indignation if it emanates from 
the pencil or pen of an Englishman.” 
“But in matters of 
taste we go to ex- 
tremes,” I suggest. 
“Yes, you are right,” 
my host replies. ‘ We 
first of all reach the high- 
water mark of narrow- 
minded bigotry, and 
then follows the re- 
action. Rabid Puritan- 
ism comes in like a high 
wave and is imme- 
diately followed by a 
steady ebb-tide of brutal 
coarseness. This again 
is succeeded by the 
finnicking censorship of 
the present day, which 
I hope will be followed 
by a little more toler- 
ance and breadth of 
opinion. Of course,” 
Mr. Beardsley says with 
a smile, “the easiest 
thing to write, if I may 
believe my informants 
is abuse; and there is a 
certain type of art critic 
who trades in it. He 
never praises anything 
except just that work 
which he knows no one 
else will condemn. The 
stuff such a man writes is easily written, 
but I should imagine it has little effect 
on the public except to amuse it.” 
Then we chat of many things. Apropos 
to his love for music, he tells me that 
his illness was the reason he could nct at- 
tend the Bayreuth Festival this year, and 
further that he was originally brought up 
for the musical profession. He laughs at 












































By Aubrey Beardsley. 
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the mention of the word “ impressionisny*, 
and exclaims, “‘ How many of our young 
English impressionists know the difference 
between a palette and a picture, save and 
except Walter Sickert. Do you know, I 
think that the attempts of modern artists to 
go back to the methods and formulz of the 
primitive workmen are as foolish as would 
be the attempts of a fully-matured man to 
go back to the dress, manner, and infantine 
conversation of his babyhood. To my 
mind,” Mr. Beardsley remarks confiden- 
tially, “‘ there is nothing so depressing as 
a Gothic cathedral. I hate to have the 
sun shut out by the saints.” 

“ By-the-way, are you any relation to 
the Miss Mabel Beardsley who played in 
The Chili Widow at the Royalty Theatre?” 
I interject, catching sight of a portrait 
which serves to bring to my recollection 
the pleasure I derived from that frolicsome 
piece. 

“Well, yes ; as a matter of fact I am her 
brother. That is her latest photograph.” 
And, by permission, I forthwith promptly 
appropriate it. 

Speaking of literary matters, Mr. Beards- 
ley says: “‘ When an Englishman has ex- 
pressed his belief in the supremacy of 
Shakespeare amongst all poets, he feels 
himself entirely excused from the general 
study of literature. He also feels himself 
entirely excused from the particular study 
of Shakespeare.” 


Silhouette of bimself. 
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To my intense horror, my host remarks 
of Turner that “he is only a rhetorician 
in paint. That is why Ruskin understood 
and liked him.” 

“I love decorative work,” Mr. Beards- 
ley tells me, as I glance at the hour indi- 
cated by a Louis Quatorze clock on the 
mantelpiece and determine to wind up my 
merciless interrogatories ; “and wherever 
I have gone I have always brought away 
some little decorative scheme with me. In 
fact, I think you could always guess where 
I am working from the work in my 
sketches. But have you never noticed 
that it is the realism of one age which 
becomes the decorative work of the 
next ?” 

“And what is your next work ?” I en- 
quire. 

“ Well, I am just engaged ona series of 
illustrations and decorations for a transla- 
tion Mr. Dawson is making of Zes Ziasons 
Dangereuses. My pictures will be in no 
way ‘Galants,’ but severe and reticent.” 

And then I take my leave of certainly 
the youngest, and, perhaps, in many ways 
the most original of our latter-day geniuses, 
and one who has succeeded—whether as 
a master of line work or as the apostle of 
the grotesque—in making for himself a 
lasting name, while his work, with its 
originality and cleverness, is bound to have 
an abiding and, one may boldly add, a 
beneficent influence on the art world. 


By Aubrey Beardsley. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. ‘*T suppose you have matins in your church, Mr. Giles ?” 
By Malcolm Patterson. ** Oh dear no, ours is laid down in linoleum.” 





DR. LUDWIG SCHWALBE, SOUTH SEA SAVANT. 


BY LOUIS 


BECKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR’S GWN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE Palestine, of Sydney, island 
trading brig, was beating 
northward along the eastern 
shore of New Ireland, or as 
the great island is now called 

by its German possessors, Neu Mecklen- 
burg, when, going about in a stiff squall, 
the jib-sheet block carried away and dis- 
organised the internal economy of Thomas 
Rogers, able seaman, to such an extent 
that his sorrowing shipmates thought him 
like to die. Later on, however, Denison, 
the supercargo—who, by virtue of having 
amputated a sailor-man’s leg in Samoa, 
was held by the crew of the Padestine and 
the general run of island traders to be a 
mighty smart doctor—made a careful 
examination of the damaged seaman, said 
that only three ribs were broken, and 
that if Rogers kept up his normal ap- 
petite he would get better. 

But that evening it fell a dead calm, 
a heavy mountainous swell came in from 
the eastward, and the Padestine “ nearly 
rolled her poor old soul out,” as Packen- 
ham, the skipper, expressed it. And for 
three days never a breath of air rippled 
the hot, steamy surface of the ocean, 
and Rogers, A.B., took a bad turn and 
couldn’t eat. 

“We'll have to put him ashore some- 
where, Packenham,” said the supercargo, 
“he'll die if we keep him on board, 
especially if this raging calm keeps up.” 

“Can’t put him ashore anywhere about 
There’s no white man living any- 





here. 


where on the east coast of New Ireland, 
and the niggers are a bad lot. If we were 
on the west side we could soon run down 
to Mioko, on the Duke of York Island, 


and leave him there with the missionaries. 
If we get a breeze we can reach there in a 
day or so.” 

But luck was against them, for although 
a faint breeze did spring up in the middle 
watch, it came from the south-east—dead 
ahead as far as Duke of York Island was 
concerned ; and poor Rogers was getting 
worse. 

Denison was lying propped up against 
the after flap of the skylight smoking his 
pipe, and looking at the misty outlines of 
the mountainous shore that lay ten miles 
away on the port hand, when he heard 
the captain’s cheery voice : 

“Come here, Den, as quick as you 
like.” And then, “ Tell Ransom to square 
away for that camel-backed island right 
abeam of us.” 

“Here we are! Just the very thing,” 
said the skipper, as soon as Denison 
entered the cabin, pointing to the chart 
spread out on the table. “See? Gerrit 
Deny’s Island, only twenty miles to lee- 


ward. There’s a German doctor living 
there. I wonder I never thought of him 
before. That’s our dart. We can put 


Rogers ashore there and pick him up when 
we come back from the Carolines.” 

“A German doctor! What the deuce 
is he doing on Gerrit Deny’s ? No trading 
ships go there. There’s no copra there, 
no pearl shell—nothing but a pack of 
woolly-haired Papuan niggers who are 
always fighting, and ready to eat a man 
without salt. We couldn't leave Rogers 
there!” 

“ That’s all right, Den, don’t you worry,” 
said Packenham, serenely. “I know all 
about Gerrit Deny’s—Nebarra the nig- 
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gers call it, and l’ve heard of this Dutch 
doctor pretty often. He’s a bug-hunter— 
catches insects and things and wears 
specs. He'll look after Rogers right 
enough.” 

“ All right,” said Denison dubiously, “I 
suppose he’ll stand a better chance there 
than by staying aboard.” 

* * * * * 

When daylight came the Palestine 
brought-to under a high, wooded bluff on 
the lee-side of the island, and dropped 
her anchor, and the mate got ready to take 
Rogers ashore in the whaleboat. The 
island was a wild but picturesque-looking 
spot, rugged and uneven in its outlines, 
but clad in a dense mass of verdant 
forest, stretching from the narrow strip of 
palm-covered littoral that fringed its snow- 
white beach, away up to the very sum- 
mits of its mist-enwrapped mountains, 
three thousand feet above. , Just abreast 
of the /aéestine the thickly-clustering 


grey-thatched huts of a native village. 


showed their saddle-backed gables from 
out a dense grove of banana trees, and 
five minutes after the brig’s anchor had 
plunged to its coral bed, a swarm of 
black-skinned, woolly-haired savages 
rushed to and fro about the beach 
launching their canoes, with that silent 
activity peculiar to some of the Melane- 
sian tribes. Inland, some distance from 
the grey-thatched houses, a mountain tor- 
rent showed here and there a silver line 
amid the green. Farther away to the 
northern point, and apart from the village, 
stood a large house, enclosed by a high 
stockade of cocoanut logs. This was the 
white man’s dwelling, and soon the people 
on the brig saw the figure of a man dressed 
in European clothes issue from the door, 
walk out to a tall flag-pole that stood in 
the centre of the great stockade, and bend 
on a flag to the halliards ; then presently 
the banner of Germany was run aloft. 
*That’s him,” said Packenham, who 
was looking through his glasses, “ and, 
hallo, easy with that boat. I think he’s 
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coming off to us. I can see some natives 
hauling his own boat down to the beach. 
That’s bully. We can send Rogers ashore 
with him stfaight away and then clear 
out.” 

Ten minutes afterward the “ bug- 
hunter,” as Packenham called him, came 
on board, and shook hands with them. 
He was not at alla professional-looking 
man. First of all he wore no boots, and 
his pants and jumper of coarse dungaree 
were exceedingly and marvellously _ill- 
fitting and dirty. A battered Panama 
hat of great age flopped about and almost 
concealed his red-bearded face in a dis- 
heartened sort of manner as if trying to 
apologise for the rest of his apparel ; the 
thin gold-rimmed spectacles he wore made 
a curious and protestingly-civilised con- 
trast to his bare and dirty feet. His 
manner, however, was that of a man per- 
fectly at ease with himself, and his clear, 
steely blue eyes, showed courage and 
determination. 

He listened with much gravity to the 
tale of the disaster, that had befallen the 
ribs of Rogers, A.B.; but objected in a 
thick, woolly kind of voice to the task of 
undertaking to cure him on: shore. He 
had not the time, he said. But he would 
see what he could do there and then. 

Then the captain and the supercargo 
sought by much hospitality to make him 
change his mind, and said it would be a 
hard thing for poor Rogers todieon board, 
when his life could be so easily saved. 
And he had a mother and nine young 
brothers and sisters to keep. (This was 
a harmless but kindly meant fiction.) 

The cold blue eyes looked at them 
searchingly for a few moments—“ Vell, 
I vill dry vat I gan do. But if he dies 
you must nod blame me mit. I vas vonce 
a dogtor; but I haf nod bractised vor a 
long dimes now, I vas ein naduraliz 
now.” 

Then whilst Denison got ready a few 
acceptable gifts from his trade-room, such 
as a couple of cases of beer, and some 

p 
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tinned meats to put in the boat, the 
German conyersed pleasantly with the 
skipper. He had been, so he told Pack- 
enham, one of the medical staff of the 
ill-fated Nouvelle France expedition, 
organised by the Marquis de Ray to 
colonise the island of New Ireland. The 
disastrous collapse of that venture under 
the combined influences of too much 
drunken hilarity and jungle fever, however, 
and the dispersal of the survivors, decided 
him to remain in the islands, and follow 
his entomological and _ ethnographical 
pursuits, to which, he added, he was now 
entirely devoted. 

“Does it pay you, doctor?” asked 
Packenham, with some interest. 

He shrugged his should :rs—“ Vell, id 
vill bay me by-unJ-bye—ven I ged mine 
moneys from dose zientific zocieties in 
Germany und oder Gontinental goundries. 
I haf got me no assistant, und derefore 
id dakes me a long dimes mine speci- 
mens to brebare.” 

“What is your particular work just 
now, doctor?” said the captain, filling 
his guest’s glass again. 

“ At bresend I am studying der habids 
of der gommon green durdles.” 

“Green turtle ? oh, indeed.” 

“Yes. Der is mooch zientific droubles 
mid green durdles. A grade many 
peoples say dot dose green durdles are 
like zeals—dot they fights und quarrels 
mit one anoder in der incubading season 
—dot is dose male durdles. Und dere 
is a grade English naturalizd who haf 
wrote somedings aboud having seen two 
male durdles fight mit each oder viles 
der female durdle stood by drembling in 
her shell mit fear. Und I vant do prove 
dot dot man is ein dam fool. Der male 
green durdle never fights vor der bosses- 
sion of der female—So! Dey haf nod 
god der amatory insdincks of der zeal, 
vich leads der male zeals to engage in 
ploody combats vor de bossession of der 
female zeal. I haf minesel!f seen ein fe- 


male zeal lying down on a rock mit, und 
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vatching der males shoost fighting vor 
her undil der veakest one dropped dead ; 
und den off she vent mid der besd man. 
Ach ! id is only anoder examples of brude 
sdrength condending for der bossession 


of female beaudy.” 
“ Perfectly true, Dr. Schwalbe. I have 


very often seen the fierce combats of 
which you speak,” said Packenham, and 
then, being much interested, he said he 
should like to go ashore and see the 
doctor’s collection ; but the German, with 
a quick glance at him through his spec- 
tacles, said: 

“ Blease do not drouble. I moosd 
now ged on shore, so blease put dot zailor- 
mans in my boat, und I vill dry and gure 
him.” 

A few minutes afterward the “ bug- 
hunter” and student of the moral habits 
of green turtle had gone ashore, taking 
Rogers, A.B., with him ; and the Padestine 
was heeling over to the now freshening 
trade wind as she stretched away north- 
ward to the Carolines. 

* * * * * 

The .German doctor was very kind to 
Rogers in a quiet, solemn sort of a way. 
The natives, too, seemed pleased to have 
another white man among them, and 
crowded about the German’s door 
when he and his patient (who was carried 
up from the boat) entered the house. But 
after a while they were sent away, and Tom 
Rogers had a chance to study his sur- 
roundings and his host, and the interior 
of the house, which presented a curious 
appearance. 

Instead of boxes of trade goods, such 
as gin, axes, muskets, powder, and tobacco, 
taking up most of the space, there were a 
number of casks of various sizes ranged in 
a line, and at one end of the room a long 
table, on. which lay surgical instruments, 
bottles of chemicals, cotton-wool, and 
other articles. On a shelf above were a 
number of large bottles, bearing the in- 
scription, “ Pyroligneous Acid. Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co.” 
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“ What the deuce can he want all that 
bottled smoke for, I wonder ?” said Rogers 
to himself, who knew that many traders 
in the Solomon Islands used pyroligneous 
acid for curing pork. “ Perhaps,” he 
thought, “he’s curing bacon; but what 
the devil does he do with it? He can’t 
eat it all himself.” 

At the back of the big ~oom was a 
smaller sleeping apartment, and when 
evening came the young seaman was 
carried there by his host’s servants. Then 
the door was shut, and Rogers heard the 
clink of bottles and sound of water splash- 
ing long into the night. 

At one end of the spacious area enclosed 
within the stockade, and almost adjoining 
the doctor’s dwelling-house, was a long, 
rambling, hog-backed native house, quite 
fifty feet in length, and bearing a great 
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resemblance to the big canoe houses which 
Rogers had seen in the Gilbert Islands. 
This house, he learned later on, contaiued 
some of the most interesting of the 
doctor’s ethnological and ethnographical 
specimens. 

Although, as he had told Packenham, he 
had no assistant, he had living with him 
three or four Manilla-men helpers, short- 
built, taciturn fellows who lived_in a house 
of their own within the stockade, and 
never associated with the natives of thé 
island. These men, so the savant told 
Rogers, had been sent to him from the 
Bast Indies by a brother ethnologist, 
but their want of intelligence rendered 
them, he said, quite useless, except in 
the mere matter of collecting speci- 
mens. 

For some days Rogers remained in bed 





A long, rambling, hog-backed, native house contained some otf the most interesting of the 
doctor’s specimens. 
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carefully waited upon by his spectacled 
host, who said he would soon recover. 

“Und den,” he said, “‘ven you are 
quide sdrong again mit, you shall help 
me in mine business.” 

Rogers was grateful, and said he would 
do so gladly, and as the days went by he 
became really anxious to show his grati- 
tude. During conversation with the 
German he had learnt that the natives 
of Gerrit Deny's were then engaged in 
& sanguinary civil war, and that almost 
every day several men were killed and 
decapitated. 

So far the seaman had visited neither 
the doctor’s “ vork-shop ”—the business- 
like apartment which adjoined the sleep- 
ing rooms—nor the big outhouse, but 
in another week he had so far re- 
covered that he was able to leave his 
bed and walk about. On the evening of 
the first day after this he sat down to 
supper with his host, who conversed very 
affably with him, and told him that though 
at first he. was very much averse to 
having another white man on the island, 
perhaps it was best after all. It was very 
lonely, he said, and he often wanted some- 
one to talk to when business was dull. 


And perhaps, he added, Rogers would be’ 


glad of a little money which he would 
give him for his assistance. 

Amongst other things Rogers learnt 
that his host had been exceedingly ex- 
asperated by a native teacher from New 
Britain landing on the island some twelve 
months previously. The man himself, he 
said, was nothing but an ignorant savage, 
and his wife, who was a native of Gerrit 
Deny’s Island, no better. The white 
missionaries at New Britain had, it ap- 
peared, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
sending to the island a teacher whose 
wife could converse with the people in 
her cwn tongue. 

“But,” said Rogers, “I should think 
you would be rather glad of at least 
having two people on the islar.d who call 
themselves Christians. I know that the 
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missionaries have done a lot of good on 
New Britain. I lived there and know 
it.” 

The doctor assented to that ; but said 
there was no use in sending a teacher to 
Gerrit Deny’s ; then he added, 

“Und dis fellow vas alvays inderfering 
mit mine business.” 

This interference Rogers subsequently 
learned was that the native teacher had 
been telling the islanders that they should 
not sell the doctor such simple objects of 
interest as skulls. But as ke had not 
yet made one single convert, no one took 
any heed of him, and, indeed, his wife, 
whose conversion from heathenism was 
by no means solid, had at once reverted 
to the customs of her people a3 soon as 
she returned to them, and, casting aside 
the straw hat, blue blouse, and red petti- 
coat of Christianity, promptly bartered 
them to an admiring relative for a stick 
of the doctor’s tobacco, a liking for which 
was her ruling passion, and which could 
only be gratified by selling vegetables, 
fruit, or specimens to the white man, 

One morning as Rogers was strolling 
about the grassy sward inside the stock- 
ade he heard someone call out ‘‘ Good- 
morning” to him, and, looking up, he saw 
a native, partly clad in European costume, 
smiling and beckoning to him from the 
other side. Walking over, Rogers was 
at once proffered a brown hand, which 
the owner thrust through a chink in the 
cocoa-nut posts. ‘ 

**Good-morning,” said Rogers. 
are you?” 

“Me missionary. What for you no 
come see me my house? What for you 
stop here with German man? He bad 
man ; yes, very bad man.” 

““Why?” asked Rogers with a good- 
natured laugh. 

“Oh, yes,” the native repeated with 
emphatic earnestness, “he no good. You 


“Who 


come my house some day, then I tell 
you———” and thea catching sight of the 
doctor coming over to Rogers he took to 
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his heels and disappeared in the surround- 
ing cocoanut grove. 

The doctor seemed annoyed when 
Rogers told him who had been talking 
to him, and again said that the teacher 
was a meddlesome 
fellow, and then, with 
a sly twinkle of fun 
in his eyes, added : 

“Look over dere, 
mine friend, dot lady 
standing mit her back 
against der cocoanut 
tree is der vife of der 
kanaka glergyman on 
Gerrit Deny’s Island. 
She haf come to zell 
me yams and pread- 
fruits for tobacco. 
Ach! she is a grade 
gustomer of mine, is 
dot voman.” 

Rogers looked with 
some interest at the 
lady —-a_ huge, _half- 
nude, woolly - headed 
creature, with lips red- 
dened by chewing 
betel-nut and a curved 
piece of human Done 
thrust through the car- 
tilage of her wide, flat 
nose. 

Taking no notice of 
the strange white man, 
she addressed herself 
volubly to the doctor, 
who seemed to under- 
stand her perfectly, and 
then giving her a stick 
of tobacco for the vege- 
tables that lay at her feet he told her to 
go, and then with Rogers went inside to 
take a cup of coffee. 

Directly in front of the doctor’s house, 
but on the opposite side of the bay, was 
a small village, and as the two men 
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sat smoking after drinking their coffee, 
noticed a canoe crossing and 


Rogers 
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pointed it out to his host, who at once 
got his glasses and took a long look at 
the approaching craft. Then he turned 


to his companion with a pleased expres- 
sion, and said that the “glergyman’s vife,” 
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** Dot is der vife of an * kanaka pages on Gerrit Deny’s 





land,’’ he 


as he persistently called the horror he had 
shown Rogers, had not Jied to him after all. 
She had, he said, told him that a party of 
her relatives, living across the bay, were 
that day bringing him over a “specimen” 
for which he had previously treated with 
them but failed to obtain, owing to the 
outbreak of hostilities and the diverse 
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claims of various members of the family 
who owned the specimen in question. 
Half an hour later the canoe drew up 
on the beach, and whilst two of the crew 
carried the “specimen,” which, if not 
heavy, was bulky, up to the doctor’s 
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the bundle with interest—then he drew 
back in horror as a grinning mummy was 
revealed with its knees drawn nearly up 
to its chin and kept in position there by 
a thin piece of coir cinnet. 

Schwalbe bent down and examined 




















Smoked their huge bamboo pipe and stared at the new white man. 


house, the remainder sat in the canoe, 
took whiffs from the huge bamboo pipe 
which was common property, and stared 
at the new white man standing beside 
Dr. Schwalbe. 

Presently the doctor left Rogers to 
meet the natives who carried the burden, 
which in a few minutes more was care- 
fully brought into the house, and the 
seaman watched the process of untying 


the thing with keen interest, and then, 
apparently satisfied with his inspection, 
began to bargain with the specimen’s father, 
who sat close beside it. He was a pleasant- 
looking old fellow, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, but was determined to sell his 
family relic at a good figure. 

A price, however, was soon agreed upon, 
and with a smiling face the vendor took 
his departure, and the doctor, lifting his 




















A pleasant-looking old tellow, but dgtermined to sell his family relic at a good price. 


prize carefully in his arms, took it over to 
his Golgotha—the big house at the other 
end of the stockade. 

That afternoon the savant was fairly 
brimming over with good spirits. A 
cheerful, child-like simplicity underlay his 
outwardly grave bearing, and Rogers now 
began to take a liking to him. In the 
evening he played dominoes with his 
guest, and spoke hopefully of returning 
to Europe with his collection, instead of 
sending it on in advance. Smoking a 
long, highly-ornamented pipe the while, 
he gave Rogers many interesting particulars 
of his experiences on the island. His 
collection of skulls, he thought, was about 
the best ever secured in Oceania, but he 
deplored the fact of his having had to 
reject two out of every four offered to him, 
the crude and inartistic manner in which 
they had been damaged by heavy iron- 
wood clubs when their original owners 
wese in the flesh seriously depreciating 
their value, if not rendering them utterly 
useless as specimens. 

Long before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning the spectacled scientist was 





bustling about the house, and as soon as 
Rogers appeared he greeted him briskly, 
and asked him to come over to his Gol- 
gotha—a party of his “ gustomers ” were 
awaiting him. 

As they drew near the big house 
Rogers saw that the party consisted of 
but two persons—a man and a woman. 
Arranged in a row before them were five 
skulls. Though quite black-skinned and 
woolly-haired, like most Papuan-blooded 
people, both man and woman seemed a 
quiet, gentle-voiced pair, and were, the 
doctor said, a betrothed couple. They 
smiled pleasantly at him as he examined 
their wares, and sat patiently waiting for 
him to make an offer. The man, whose 
mop of fuzzy hair could never be 
approached by the Paderewski heads of 
this world, let his eyes wander alternately 
from the doctor to the object of his affec- 
tions sitting beside him. To him the 
price he obtained meant much, for the 
father of his fancée was a hard-hearted old 
fellow, who insisted upon one hundred 
sticks of tobacco over and above the usual 
dowry of ten hogs. The woman, too, 
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watched the scientist with timid, anxious 
eyes. ‘Two of the skulls belonged to de- 
funct female members of her family ; of 
the other three, two had belonged to men 
who had fallen to her lover’s spear a year 
the third was that of a de- 
spised nephew. 

At last the scientist made a bargain 
for the two biggest of the relics for eighty 
sticks of tobacco and two butcher knive; ; 
and with joy irradiating their dusky faces 
the lovers followed him to his house and 
received payment. And Rogers, as he 
watched them walk smiling away, carrying 
the rejected relics with them, saw the 
woman give the man a sly hug as they 
went through the gate—the happy day for 
her was not far off now. 

A few evenings later Rogers, who was 
tired of idloness, asked his host to give 


before, and 
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him something to do. They were sitting 
playing dominoes at the time. 

“Very well,” he answered, ‘‘but you 
haf berhaps nodiced,” and he looked at 
the young man through his gold rimmed 
spectacles, ‘dot I alvays keeps der door 
of mine vork-room glosed. Dot vas pe- 
cause I did not vant you to zee me at 
vork at mine business undil you vas 
sdrong. Und dere is nod a goot smell 
from dose gemmicals. But to-morrow 
you shall zee me at my vork, und if you 
vill help me I vill be glad mit. Bud you 
moost nod del! any beobles vat my busi- 
nees is. So?” 

Rogers promised he would not. 

At breakfast next morning he was dis- 
turbed by loud, triumphant shouts out- 
side. It was not the first time that he 
had heard similar outcries, and he now 

















The lovers sat patiently waiting for him to make an offer. 














asked his friend, who was placidly drink- 
ing his coffee, what was the cause. 

“Dot is some gustomer,” he replied 
briefly, “ven ve haf finished preakfast 
you shall zee, und den you und me vill 
do some vork at mine business.” 

But before the meal was over, the 
clamour became so great that Rogers 
followed his host to the door, which the 
latter threw open, revealing a number of 
natives who were gathered outside. 

Some two or three of these now entered, 
and the sailor saw that one of them carried 
a gore-stained basket of cocoa-nut leaf. 
This his German friend opened, and took 
out a freshly-severed human head! 

Grasping it by the reddish-brown woolly 
hair, the investigator of turtles’ morality 
took it to the door to obtain a better 
light, and examined the thing carefully. 
His scrutiny seemed to be satisfactory, 
for, placing it in a large enamelled dish 
on the long table, he opened a trade-box 
and gave the vendor some tobacco, powder, 
musket-balls, and fish-hooks. 

“What in God’s name are you going 
to do with it ?” asked Rogers in horror- 
stricken tones. 

The German looked at him in placid 
surprise without answering; then he ab- 
ruptly told the natives to go away. 

“Come back to our preakfast,” he said, 
motioning to Rogers to go first, “ ven ve 
haf finished den I vill show you vat I do 
mit dis thing—dot is pard of my business 
here in Gerrit Deny’s Island.” 

And then, to the young man’s horror 
and disgust, he learned that the man he 
had looked upon as a mere skull collector, 
also bought and cured human heads. That 
was one of the departments of his busi- 
ness. 

“Vy,” he said quietly, “vot harm is 
dere? Dese black beoples do kill each 
oder and eat de podies of dose who are 
slain. I buy der heads—dot is if der 
skulls are not broken mit bullets or clubs. 
Und I vork very hart to make dose heads 
look nice and goot, und I sell dem to the 
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museums in France und Russia, und Eng 
landt und Germany. I dell you, my 
friendt, it isa goot business. Ach! you 
may spit on der groundt as mooch as you 
like, mine friendt, but I dell you dot is so. 
Und I dell you some more—it vas at von 
dime a grade business in New Zealandt, 
und a goot many of your English officer 
beobles make blenty of money buying 
dose schmoked Maori heads und selling 
dem to der Gontinental savants. But by- 
and-bye der British Governments put it 
down, and now der business in Maori 
heads is finished.” , 

“Td hang everyone connected—— 
began Rogers, when the blue-eyed 
German stopped him. 


” 


“So! but der heads are dead! Und 
dey are vorth money. Blenty of beople 
vant to study such dings as dese. Und 


dese heads from Gerrit Deny’s Island are 
prim full of inderest to savants, for they 
presend a remarkable illusdradion of the 
arporeal descend of man. Und I don’d 
care a tam apout durdles—dot vos a lie 
I dold to your captain; durdles haf no 
inderesd vor me. Now, better you trink 
your coffee und come und see my gol- 
lection, before some more gustomers 
gome in.” 

Feeling as if he had eaten too much 
breakfast, Rogers followed his host back 
to the big room ; and then lifting off the 
head of one of the casks, the German 
showed him eight or ten of the night- 
mares in a pickle of alum and saltpetre. 

“Dot is der first brocess,” he explained 
briefly. 

In the next cask—the second process— 
were others, and more in the third. These 
latter were all ready to be put into the 
“ smoke-box,” a contrivance so designed 
that after being thoroughly dried by the 
smoke of a wood fire they were ready for 
a final bath in pyroligneous acid. That 
was the last process. 

“Come und zee mine schmoke-box.” 

Rogers followed him to the corner of 
the stockade where the smoke-box was 
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erected. A withered old Manilla man, 
with a face like an anthropoid ape, was 
attending to the fire, and moved away to 
let him look inside. One look was enough 
—a dozen or so of the horrors hung sus- 
pended from the cross-beams, and seemed 
to grin at him through the faint blue 
smoke, their nostrils distended with 
pieces of stick and eyelids sewn together 
over the cotton-wool-stuffed sockets. 
* * . * * 

When the Palestine arrived six weeks 
later, Rogers bade his host a hurried but 
fervent good-bye, and said he’d like to 
see him give up such a beastly business. 

“Ach! I cannot help mineselfs. I 
musd stay here mit my gollection for 
some dimes yet. But 1 am quide satis- 
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fied—my gollection is a goot one. My 
friendt, if you could at some dime see dose 
heads in Europe you vill see that Ludwig 
Schwalbe gan preserve heads more better 
den dose Maoris did. Ven dey are ex- 
hibited in a glass case mit, dey vill look 
mosd beautiful.” 

A year or so afterward Denison read in 
a colonial paper that the distinguished 
German naturalist, Dr. Ludwig Schwalbe, 
had left the Bismarck Islands for Singa- 
pore in a small schooner, on May 2nd, 
18—. About ten days later she was found 
floating, bottom upward, off the Admiralty 
Group, near New Guinea. “The un- 
fortunate gentleman had with him an 
interesting and valuable ethnographical 
collection, the labour of ten years.” 
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BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
i 2]R INCE LOUIS NAPOLEON 
K ny emerged from the Coup a’£tat 
iV! af the absolute ruler of France. 
From December 2nd, 1851, 
until March 29th, 1852, the 
date of the first meeting of the govern- 
ing bodies which he called into execu- 
tion as the elected chief of the State, 
his position was that of Dictator. In 
his proclamation of December 8th, he 
called on the people to refrain from blood- 
shed, but to make their will known at the 
ballot-boxes on the 2oth. ‘‘ Our troubles,” 
said he, “are atan end. Be the decision 
of the people what it may, society is saved. 
I was convinced that an appeal to the 
nation to put an end to party conflicts 
would not put public tranquillity seriously 
in danger. But until the nation has 
spoken, I shall spare no effort to put 
down factions.” On December 31st M. 
Billault, president of the Consultative 
Commission, presented himself at the 
Elysée, as head of the Commission, when 
he formally informed the Prince-President 
that his election was acclaimed by seven 
million four hundred and fifty suffrages. 
In his reply the Prince used the famous 
phrase, “Je n'etais sorti de la legalité que 
pour rentrer dans le droit. More than 
seven million suffrages,” he added, “ have 
absolved me, by justifying an act which 
had but one object, that of saving France 
from years of disorder and misery. I 
thank you for having officially declared 
this manifestation to have been thoroughly 
national and spontaneous.” 

In the midst of his legislative activity, 

















and while taking every precaution for 
the maintenance of order, the Prince- 
President lost not a day in putting in 
execution measures of public utility. So 
early as December roth he gave the con- 
cession for the line of railway from Lyons 
to Avignon, decreed the immediate con- 
struction of the ceinture railway round 
Paris, ordered the prompt renewal of the 
interrupted public works in the capital, 
and issued instructions for the demoli- 
tion of the ugly structures between the 
Tuileries and the Louvre. On January rst, 
1852, the Prince went in state to Notre 
Dame to pray, as he said, for God’s pro- 
tection for the fulfilment of the duties 
and undertakings to which he was to 
devote himself. ‘Invested by France,” 
so he expressed himself solemnly, “ with 
the right which emanates from the people,” 
he prayed for “the power which is derived 
from God.” On the same occasion he 
decreed the restoration of the Imperial 
Eagle to the French flag and to the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour. In an intro- 
ductory explanation of the details of the 
Constitution of 1852, which was about to 
be promulgated, the Prince on January 
14th addressed to the people a synopsis 
of the principles which had weighed with 
him in its preparation, but of which only 
a mere résumé can be here given. The 
“first wheel in our new organisation,” to 
use his own term, was to be the Council 
of State—the real Council of the Govern- 
ment—which should prepare and debate 
laws in a Genera! Assembly with closed 
doors, before presenting them for the 
acceptance of the Corps Législatif. Of 
the two Assemblies, the Chamber styled 
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the Corps Législatif was to vote the laws 
and taxes, be elected by universal suff- 
rage, and to consist of about two hundred 
and sixty members. The other Assembly, 
to be styled the Senate, was to be com- 
posed of “elements which in all countries 
are legitimate influences — illustrious 
names, fortune, talent, services rendered 
to the country.” Its character was to be 
that of “supreme moderator,” intervening 
to solve any difficulty that might arise in 
the absence of the Corps Législatif, or to 
define any point of the Constitution and 
regulate its operation. “The Constitution 
outlined cursorily had been fixed,” said 
its Imperial author, “only in places that 
could not be left doubtful. It had not 
closed in an iron circle the destinies of a 
free people. Space enough had been left 
for chance, so that in any great crisis there 
might be means of safety other than the 
disastrous expedient of revolution.” 

Mr. Jerrold ‘remarks truly that the 
power vested in Prince Louis Napoleon 
by the Constitution of 1852, as formed on 
his own model, was sueh as had scarcely 
ever devolved on mortal man. He was 
absolute master of a great people standing 
in the van of modern civilisation, master 
of the foremost nation of Continental 
Europe; and he could boast that he 
was Dictator by the free assent of the 
millions whose fate lay in his hands. 
The political institutions which he had 
called into existence, from the Senate 
downwards, centred in him; all the 
public servants of France derived their 
authority from him. For from the 
prison of Ham he had reached at length 
the Tuileries, and the eyes of the civilised 
world were bent intently on the man who, 
after having surmounted vicissitudes so 
strange and so varied, was now the 
absolute Dictator of a great nation, and 
who, whenever he chose, might mount 
the steps of an Imperial throne. 

One of the first cares of the Prince was 
to surround himself with as many men of 
h‘gh character and good birth as possible. 
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His anxiety in this respect was evidenced 
in his appointments to the Consultative 
Commissionat the time of the Coup ad’ Etat, 
and it was further manifested in regard 
to his nominations to the Senate and 
the Council of State. Of the seventy- 
two Senators appointed by him in Janu- 
ary there were eighteen generals, three 
admirals, fourteen ex-ministers, and 
five judges, the rest »eing ex-peers of 
France and ex-representatives. Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, Marshal of France, 
was created President of the Senate. 
The Council of State had for Vice-Pre- 
sident M. Baroche (presiding in the 
absence of the Chief of the State); and 
besides the Presidents of Sections there 
were thirty-four Councillors in addition 
to forty Masters of Requests and thirty 
Auditors. In those two bodies of sup- 
porters and advisers the Prince-President 
secured all the political wisdom, the ad- 
ministrative experience, and the personal 
devotion which he could command. 

The famous decree of January 22nd, 
in virtue of which the landed property of 
the House of Orleans was to be confis 
cated within a year, was denounced with 
great severity, and brought on Louis 
Napoleon no small odium. But he was 
not destitute of justification for this 
sweeping measure ; indeed, there was a 
precedent which it was not likely that he 
should forget. It was but natural. that 
the Prince should have regarded as a 
matter of fair reprisals against Louis 
Philippe the confiscation or sale of their 
property in France which Louis XVIII. 
inflicted on the members of the Bona- 
parte family in January, 1816. And 
there was another precedent to his hand 
in the circumstance that the head of the 
House of Orleans had deprived the elder 
branch of his own family—his own flesh 
and blood—of the right to hold property 
within French territory. The decree of 
January 22nd declared that measures of 
realisation and removal of property be- 
longing to the Orleans family, with the 
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alternative of confiscation on default, 
were needful to public order and for the 
public good ; and that it was all the more 
necessaty to take drastic measures with 
regard to the property of the House of 
Orleans, since that property was com- 
puted to have a value of over twelve mil- 
lions sterling. ‘The political influence 





sequestration immediately after the Revo- 
lution of 1848, when Jules Faire had pro- 
posed that it should be confiscated to the 
State, since it had been secured to Louis 
Philippe fraudulently, who had been con- 
firmed in the possession of it by an obse- 
quious Parliament and a servile Ministry. 
The proposition was negatived on the 





Duke Pasquier. 


wnich a princely family in exile, endowed 
with possessions so vast, could sway, was in 
the nature of a standing menace to the as- 
sured quietude of the reigning sovereign, 
and the necessity for diminishing so vast 
a property, if intrigue were not to be 
constantly fomented, was beyond qu-s- 
tion. It appeared that the property dealt 
with by the decree of January 22nd, 
1852, had been put under provisional 


counter representations of M. Berryer; 
and so late as February, 1850, M. Fould 
argued against confiscation. But within 
a month after the Coup ad’ Etat the decree 
promulgating the confiscation of the 
Orleans properties was issued, it having 
been prepared without the knowledge of 
the Prince’s closest friends. Several ot 
the most important Ministers resigned in 
token of their disapprobation, and a num- 
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ber of men of influence who had accepted 
the Government of the Coup @ Etat, such 
men, for instance, as the Duke Pasquier, 
M. de Montalembert, several Senators of 
note, and most of the new Councillors of 
State, now resigned their functions. M. 
Dupin sent in his resignation in protest 
against the violation of the rights of pro- 
perty, and those of the Ministers who re- 
tained their portfolios did their utmost to 
dissuade the Prince from carrying out the 
measure. But the feeling thus expressed 
did not move him from his resolution. He 
seems, indeed, to have considered himself 
generous when it was stated in the decree 
that the Orleans family would still have 
left to its members some four millions of 
private property, on which, as the decree 
curtly stated, “they could maintain their 
rank abroad.” No dissuasion could con- 
quer the obstinacy of the Prince in re- 
gard to this subject, although his attitude 
was almost universally considered a great 
mistake. 

The reader, however, should not dis- 
regard the fact that the confiscated pro- 
perty was wholly devoted to the benefit 
of the French public. The property 
which would come into the possession 
of the State was, when realised, to be 
devoted to the carrying out of such 
measures as subventions to mutual bene- 
fit societies, to the improvement of arti- 
sans’ homes in great cities, to credit 
societies in agricultural districts, and to 
other kindred purposes which will pre- 
sently be detailed. The decrees affect- 
ing the rank and file of the old sol- 
diers of the Republic and the Empire 
called for an enquiry into their num- 
bers and condition. A Commission had 
examined the papers of the veterans, 
had recognised the claims of 11,200 
ancient warriors who had fought for 
France on many fields and were now in 
indigent circumstances, and had claimed 
for them pensions ranging from 200 to 
325 francs. The conditions were that 
the pensioner should be eighty years of 
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age, have soldiered for twenty years, and 
have received at least six wounds. The 
Prince recognised the obligationsto France 
of the old soldiers by opening a credit of 
2,700,000 francs, to be disbursed in pen- 
sions to the “glorious veterans.” He 
also decided that services within the ter- 
ritory in the suppression of insurrection 
or disorder should confer equal privileges ; 
and also he recognised the claims of 
the gendarmerie—those “ martyrs of the 
demagogues.” A number of military re- 
forms, such as the institution of the mili- 
tary medal, and the restoration of the 
eagle to the national flags, were warmly 


welcomed by the army. On the occasion 


of the first distribution of the military 
medal on March st, the Prince-Presi- 
dent explained to the troops its intention. 
It was to be supplementary to the Legion 
of Honour; and it would be awarded to 
men re-engaging after having served their 
first term with honour, and to soldiers 
who had made four campaigns, been 
wounded, or had especially distinguished 
themselves. “The medal,” said the 
Prince, “would carry a pension of a hun- 
dred francs-—no great sum—but it will 
mark your character as a worthy soldier.” 
And the military medal would lead, too, 
with good fortune, to the higher decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, which 
latter was at the same time being re- 
organised. , 

No sooner had order been established 
after the Coup d@’ Etat than the Prince mani- 
fested remarkable vigour in causing work 
and resultant prosperity in every part of 
France. In Mr. Jerrold’s fanciful but 
expressive phrase, “the sound of work- 
man’s hammers was the music of his 
triumph.” Between December, 1851, and 
March, 1852, public works of various 
kinds were authorised ; in the great pro- 
vincial towns improvements were set on 
foot, municipalities were empowered to 
raise loans of magnitude ; canal and rail- 
way systems received a vigorous and well- 
judged impetus; and nriv+te enterprise, 
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stirred by the strength and resolution of 
the new Government, took heart to ex- 
pand itself with courage in commercial 
and financial adventures. Credits were 
early offered for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Rivers Seine and 
Rhone, and for the construction of 
important departmental highways. In 
virtue of an agreement between the 
Government and a private company the 
long-delayed line of railway communica- 
tion from Calais to Marseilles by way 
of Lyons was to be completed within four 
years, a measure which would connect by 
the most direct way the English Channel 
with the Mediterranean. Decrees con- 
ceded railway lines from Dijon to Besan- 
con, and from Mulhouse to Lyons; and 
presently was sanctioned another line con- 
necting Strasburg with the territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine, by which 
France should acquire a railway route to 
southern Germany. The Northern Rail- 
way Company obtained concessions for 
branches which should link it with the 
eastern system of lines, so shortening 
the route to northern Germany. Thus 
the great network of French railroads was 
being put in course of completion, and 
that, too, without subventions from the 
State. The only advantage obtained by 
the Government was the extension of the 
concessions toa period of ninety-nine years, 
at the expiration of which time they were 
to become the property of the community. 
Following on the outline of a system of 
telegraph wires linking with the capital 
the principal provincial cities—a scheme 
sketched by M. de Morny in a clear and 
comprehensive report—a decree autho- 
rised that Minister to proceed at once to 
the construction of the system, and a 
large credit was opened for this purpose. 

The financial reforms of the short dic- 
tatorship were not less important than 
the commercial and industrial activities 
with which the period was rife. The 
principal operation was the conversion of 
the 5 per cent, Rentes into 4% per cents., 
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with the equitable condition that objectors 
should be re-imbursed at the rate of 100 
francs for every five francs of Rentes, 
provided the demand were made within 
twenty days from the date of the decree. 
The proof that this measure was reason- 
able was shown by the fact that the State 
creditors evinced no wish to withdraw 
their investments, while the saving to the 
Government by the transaction amounted 
to £720,000. The last of the important 
financial operations during the dictator- 
ship was the authorisation of Crédit 
Foncier Societies in agricultural loan or 
mortgage banks, the first funds placed at 
their disposal being a subsidy of ten mil- 
lion francs to be derived from the Orleans 
property, an equal sum to be furnished 
by the State, and two hundred million 
francs to be advanced as required by 
the Bank of France to the departmental 
branches of the central society estab- 
lished in Paris. Finally, the finances of 
the dictatorship, as embodied in the 
Budget for 1852, showed an increase for 
extraordinary public works of fourteen 
million francs. And, wonderful to relate, 
although the army estimates were in- 
creased by a million francs and the navy 
estimates by thirty-two millions, the Fi- 
nance Minister could still present a sur- 
plus of about eighteen million francs. 

Mr. Jerrold points out that the above 
was not all the work of the dictatorship. 
He names as other salient features of 
the Prince-President’s policy: ‘Sanitary 
measures for the improvement of the 
homes of the working poor, regulations 
for the prevention of food adulteration, 
the transfer of taxes from necessaries to 
luxuries, the assurance of Christian burial 
to the poorest, increase of pay and honour 
to the lower ranks of the army, railway 
works withdrawn from Government pat- 
ronage, extended, and confided to private 
enterprise, town improvements set in opera- 
tion all over the country, Sunday labour 
discountenanced, and the provident habits 
of the people promoted by a vast system 











The Prince distributing Eagles in the Champ de Mars, May 1oth, 1852. 
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of mutual benefit societies, the National 
Guard remodelled, and the educational 
machinery of the State reformed and with- 
drawn from party political influences.” 
Some of the measures of the dictatorship 
might, no doubt, have been rash and 
crude ; some questionless evinced a love 
of show and splendour ; some were bids 
for the favour of the masses or for the 
favourable disposition of the army, and 
others deserved to be condemned as con- 
centrating over much power in the hands 
of the chief of the State. 
possible to regard the measures of the 
dictatorship as a whole without arriving 
at the conviction that they were. well 
meant, full of consideration for the public 
weal, and conceived by a man of a firm 
but of a kindly and sympathetic nature. 

The term of the dictatorship came 
to an end on March 2gth, 1852 ; and 
on the same day the Chambers met in 
the Hall of Marshais in the Palace of 
the Tuileries. In this noble hall there 
was nothing of Republican simplicity or 
severity. It was hung with crimson hang- 
ings. Its galleries were filled with the 
ladies of the Diplomatic Corps and the 
high functionaries of State ; its floor was 
thronged with Diplomatists, Senators, and 
Deputies in rich and varied costumes. 
The scene was dominated by the canopy 
overhanging the dais, on which was the 
State chair of the Prince-President ; near 
by, on a lower elevation, being that of ex- 
King Jerome, President of the Senate. 
To the sound of cannon and the beating 
of drums the Prince entered the hall, 
preceded and followed by his staff and 
household. Courteously desiring the com- 
pany to be seated, he proceeded forthwith 
to read his speech : 

“The dictatorship which the people 
entrusted to me ceases to-day. Public 
affairs are about to resume their regular 
My constant care has been to 
Often dis- 


course. 
re-establish order. 


couraged, I admit that I have thought 
of giving up a power so persistently dis- 


But it is not’ 
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puted. I held on because I saw that 
there was only anarchy to take my place. 
When, through the assistance of 

a few men of courage and the energetic 
attitude of the army, all those perils were 
swept away in a few hours, my first care 
was to ask the people for institutions. 
Universal suffrage was re-established, 
authority was re-assumed ; France having 
adopted the principal features of the con- 
stitution which I submitted to her, I was 
enabled to create political bodies, the 
influence and prestige of which will be 
great because their functions have been 
carefully regulated. On seeing 
me re-establish the institutions and re- 
awaken the memories of the Empire, 
people have repeated again and again 
that I wished to reconstitute the Empire 
itself. If this had been so, the transforma- 
tion would have been accomplished long 
ago; neither the means nor the oppor- 
tunities would have been wanting. . 
But I have remained content with that 
which I had. Resolved now, as hereto- 
fore to do all in my power for France 
and nothing for myself, I would accept 
any modification of the present state of 
things only if forced by necessity. 
If parties remain quiet nothing shall be 
changed. But, if they endeavour to sap 
the foundations of my Government; if 
they deny the legitimacy of the result of 
the popular vote ; if, in short, they con- 
tinually put the future of the country in 
jeopardy—then, but only then, it might 
be prudent to ask the people for a new 
title which should irrevocably fix on my 
head the power with which they have 
already clothed me. But let us not anti- 
cipate difficulties; let us preserve the 
Republic. Under its banner I am 
anxious to inaugurate once more an 
epoch of reconciliation and of pardon ; 
and I call on all, without distinction, who 
will frankly co-operate with me for the 
public good.” 

But, as was inevitable, the Prince was 
urged on all sides to put an end to 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, and President of the Congress of Paris. 
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what was obviously a provisional form 
of government, by boldly assuming the 
Imperial dignity. Yet he continued 
firmly to refrain from taking this final 
step until he had ascertained as a 
certainty that it was the desire of the 
great majority of the French nation. 
It was his conviction that the Empire 
alone could gain the mastery over the 
hostile elements at work within the Re- 
public and around its borders. Yet he 
would assume the Imperial dignity only 
when the sovereign people should have 
definitely signified its united will that he 
should mount the throne. Meantime, 
the State balls in the Tuileries, the 
organisation of a magnificent hunting 
establishment, the Prince’s name heading 
all public documents, and his head on 
the coinage ; the oath of personal fidelity, 
the return of the eagles to: the standard, 
and the selection of the 15th August— 
Napoleon’s féte day—as the national holi- 
day of the year; those were all so many 
circumstances and events tending signi- 
ficantly in the direction of the Empire. 
It seemed that any day the Empire 
might suddenly arrive. It was in the air 
when, on May roth, the Prince-President 
distributed eagles to an army of 60,000 
men on the Champ de Mars; eagles 
which were blessed by the Archbishop of 
Paris, and handed back by the Prince to 
the standard-bearers with the words, 
“Take back these eagles which so long 
led our fathers to victory, and swear to 
die, if need be, in defence of them.” 
It was in the air when the first celebration 
of the Féte Napoléon was marked by an 
amnesty granted to 1,200 political priso- 
ners ; and men held it as good as accom- 
plished when Thiers, Remusat, and other 
prominent politicians who had been fugi- 
tives from France, were allowed to re- 
enter their native land on August 7th. 

In the autumn of 1852, having earlier 
in the year made a progress to Strasburg, 
the Prince-President set forth on a jour- 
ney through ‘the provinces of southern 
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France, in order to ascertain for himself the 
sentiment of the people on the subject of 
the elevation to the Imperial throne, which 
was recognised by all about him as the 
condition precedent to the consolidation 
of his Government. He had been suffer- 
ing from mental and physical overstrain ; 
and at the outset of his tour he begged 
the authorities of the towns which he in- 
tended to visit not to waste money on his 
reception, desiring that where large sums 
had been voted for this object at least 
part of the fund should go to the poor. 
His progress was one long triumph. All 
along the route from Paris to Lyons, from 
Lyons to Marseilles, from Marseilles to Bor- 
deaux, and from Bordeaux back to Paris, 
his way lay through regions the inhabitants 
of which crowded around him with shouts 
of “ Vive Napolton Il1l.! Vive 1 Em- 
pereur!” In the old seats of Socialisra, 
as, for instance, in Lyons, the workmen 
gathered en masse to greet their future 
Emperor. When, in the midst of a vast 
throng of spectators in the great square 
of that city, he unveiled an equestrian 
statue of Napoleon I., he frankly men- 
tioned that all the way from Paris he had 
been hailed with shouts of “ Vive 2?E£m- 
pereur!” ; and he added, “ This greeting 
rather awakens a memory which goes 
straight to my heart rather than a hope 
which flatters my pride.” At Montpellier, 
a place in which Socialism had taken deep 
root, cries arose during a workmen’s /é/e 
in honour of the Prince, of “ Vive Zam- 
niste !” and, as he was leaving, the sinister 
cry was repeated. The Prince was equal 
to the occasion. Facing the turbulent 
throng with untroubled mien, he signed 
to the people to listen. “ I hear,” said he, 
“calls for an amnesty. An amnesty is 
more in my heart than it is on your lips. 
If you really desire it, become worthy of it 
by your good conduct and patriotism.” 
The tour culminated at Bordeaux; and 
it was there, at a dinner in his honour 
given by the Chamber of that city, he at 
length announced his resolution to accept 
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the throne. In the course of his speech 
he said : “ Distrustful people say to them- 
selves that the Empire means war. I say 
that the Empire means peace. It means 
peace because France desires it, and when 
France is satisfied, the world is tranquil. 

I have conquests to make, but 
they are the conquests of peace. We have 
vast waste territories to drain and culti- 
vate, roads to open, ports to be deepened, 
canals to be completed, rivers to be made 
navigable, railways to be connected. . . . 
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accept the Imperial Crown, and so assure 
to France a secure and permanent future. 
On November 7th, the Senate pronounced 
the Imperial dignity re-established in the 
persons of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his heirs male, and the Constitution of 
January 14th, 1852, maintained in all its 
parts except those which referred to the 
Chief of the State. But this decision was 
not to take effect until ratified by the 
vote of the nation; the Prince would 
accept only a sovereignty proceeding from 
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The Deputation of the Senate at St. Cloud, December ist, 1852. 


This is how I shall interpret the Empire, 
if the Empire is to be re-established. 
These are the conquests which I meditate, 
and you who surround me, who desire the 
good of your country, you are my war- 
riors.” 

Prince Louis Napoleon returned to 
Paris a week later, in effect Emperor of 
the French. From the railway station he 
was conducted with great military pomp, 
and under triumphant arches, to the 
Tuileries, where the municipal and other 
official metropolitan and provincial bodies 
presented addresses conjuring him to 


the direct voice of the people. This vote 
was obtained on 21st and 22nd Novem- 
ber, and on the 25th the Legislative Body 
was convoked to receive and declare the 
result of the plebiscite. That result was 
overwhelmingly conclusive. “I am an- 
xious,” said the Prince-President, addres- 
sing the Legislative Body, “that you 
should formally put on record the freedom 
with which the voting has taken place, 
and the number of suffrages stated, so 
that the legitimacy of my position may be 
established beyond dispute.” The result 
of the scrutiny had proved the fact that 
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The Proclamation of the Empire at the Hotel de Ville. 


7,524,129 Frenchmen had replied.‘ Aye” 
to the question whether or not should the 
Imperial dignity be re-established in the 
person of Prince Louis Napoleon? The 
“ Noes” were 253,149. 

On the night of December rst, the 
dignitaries of the new Empire went to St. 
Cloud, carrying to the Prince the Imperial 
Crown. ‘The imposing ceremony was held 
in theGallery of Apollo, where, surrounded 
by his household, Louis Napoleon took 
his seat on the throne. Addressed as 
“Sire” by M. Billault on the part of the 
Legislative Body, and by M. Mesnard on 
that of the Senate, the Emperor said: 
“ The new reign which you now inaugurate 
has not originated in violence, conquest, 
or conspiracy. You have just declared it 
the legal result of an entire people, who 
have consolidated in the midst of peace 
that which they founded in a period of 
agitation. Iam full of gratitude to the 
ration which, three times in four years 


has supported me with its suffrages, and 
which on each occasion has increased its 
majority to add to my power. . . . I 
assume from to-day, with the Crown, the 
name of Napoleon III., because the logic 
of the people in their acclamations has 
already given it to me, because the Senate 
has legally proposed it, and because the 
entire nation has ratified it.” 

On the following morning the Emperor 
Napoleon III. rode from St. Cloud to the 
‘Tuileries, the palace of successive French 
dynasties. The procession marched be- 
tween lines of soldiers with arms at tae 
“ present ”; the cannon roared, the bells 
rang gaily, and the military bands played 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” the stirring air 
composed by Queen Hortense.. The 
three marshals, Saint-Arnaud, Magnan, 
and Castellane, created that morning, 
rode with Persigny at the head of the 
brilliant staff; and at the entrance of the 
ancient palace the members of the House 





























Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe. 


of Bonaparte waited the arrival of their 
head. What a contrast: from the prison to 
the throne of a great nation! Cynics had 
sneered at the man’s faith in his destiny ; 
but thus far at least his destiny had ful- 


filled itself. He who had b-en the mock 


and gibe of France, was now the omni- 
potent master of that France. Master ct 
I'rance, he was also master of himself. 
The proclamation of the Empire was 
made with stately ceremony on the Place 
de l’Hétel de Ville, on the Place de la 
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Concorde, and in the Court of the 
Tuileries. In the midst of his state the 
Emperor did not omit to mark the open- 
ing of his reign by many gracious acts of 
charity. He could afford to be charitable, 
for his income was fixed at a million 
sterling per annum. The settlements of 
the several branches of the Imperial 
family, comprehending twenty-one per- 
sons, were 
very munifi- 
cent. Rich 
salaries were 
bestowed on 
the dignita- 
ries of the Im- 
perial house- 
hold. None 
of his adher- 
ents of the 
evil days were 
forgotten in 
this time of 
lavish pros- 
perity. Thé- 
lin, for in- 
stance, the 
devoted valet, 
became Trea- 
surer of the 
Privy Purse. 
It was the 
aspiration of 
the head of 
the State.that 
the Imperial 
Court should 
reflect the 
pride and full-handedness of the nation, 
in contrast with the affected simplicity 
of the Republic, and the meanness of 
the monarchy of July. England hastened 
to recognise the new Emperor under the 
title of Napoleon III., and the other 
great Powers followed with less warmth, 
but promptly. 

In his matrimonial enterprises Napo- 
leon III. was scarcely so successful as had 
been his great uncle. Immediately after 





The Queen of Saxony. 
(From a recent photo by Otto Meyer, Dresden.) 


he became Emperor, he despatched Wa- 
lewski to enter into negotiations. A pro- 
posal for the hand of Princess Vasa, the 
present Queen of Saxony, did not prosper. 
Then, on December 13th, Walewski came 
to England to ask for the Princess Ade- 
laide of Hohenlohe, a niece of Queen 
Victoria, in marriage for the Emperor. 
The Queen did not object to the marriage, 
but on De- 
cember 28th 
came a letter 
from the 
lady’s father 
declining the 
marriage in 
consequence 
of objections 
ofreligionand 
morals. Three 
weeks later, 
on January 
22nd, 1853, 
the Emperor 
summoned to 
the Tuileries 
deputations 
of the Senate, 
the Legisla- 
tive Body, the 
Council of 
State, and the 
great digni- 
taries of the 
Empire, to 
hear an ad- 
dress from 
the Throne, 
announcing his approaching marriage, of 
which the following is an extract: “When,” 
said his Majesty, “in the face of ancient 
Europe, one is carried by the force of a 
new principle to the level of the old dynas- 
ties, it is not by affecting an ancient descent 
or endeavouring to push into the families 
of kings that one claims recognition. It is 
rather by remembering one’s origin, by 
preserving one’s own character, and by 
assuming frankly towards Europe the posi- 



































The Princess Vasa, afterwards Queen of Saxony. 


tion of a parvenu—a glorious title when 
one rises by the free suffrages of a great 
people. Thus, compelled to part from 
precedents, my marriage becomes but a 
private matter. It remained for me to 
choose my wife. She who has become 


About 1852. 


the object of my choice is of lofty birth. 
French in heart, by education, she has, 
as a Spaniard, the advantage of not hav- 
ing a family in France to whom it would 
be necessary to give honours and digni- 
ties. Gifted with every quality of the 
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heart, she will be the ornament of the 
throne, as in the hour of danger she would 
be one of its most courageous defenders. 
A pious Catholic, she will pray with me 
for the happiness of France. .* 
I come to-day, gentlemen, to say to 
France: ‘I have preferred a woman whom 
I love and respect to an unknown woman, 
an alliance with whom would have brought 
advantages mixed with sacrifices.’ 

Soon, on my way to Notre Dame, I shall 
present the Empress to the people and 
the army. ‘The confidence which they 
repose in me secures their sympathies 
towards her whom I have chosen; and you, 
gentlemen, when you have learned to know 
her, will be convinced that, once again, I 
have been inspired by Providence.” 

Next day the Moniteur announced what 
was already an open secret, that the lady 
whom the Emperor had chosen for his 
wife was Mademoiselle d- Montijo, Coun- 
tess of Teba. The Emperor’s address 
was universally regarded as being in ad- 
mirable taste and dignified by a high 
tone of self-respect. ‘‘ Nothing,” said Zhe 
Times—and it said well, “ could be better 
than the phrase in which the Emperor 
adopts. the position of parvenu, keeping 
his origin clearly before him, and eman- 
cipating himself from the traditions of 
States where the bases of society have 
not been destroyed nor monarchial insti- 
tutions suffered ruin.” 

The Emperor watched with joy the 
rapid progress which his beautiful be- 
trothed made in the hearts of his country- 
men. When the Imperial bride declined 
the costly diamond necklace presented to 
her by the Municipal Council of the Seine, 
desiring that its value should be devoted 
to charitable purposes, the kind-hearted 
action was received throughout France 
with warm appreciation. Her husband’s 
wedding gift of 250,000 francs she dis- 
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tributed among maternal societies’ and to 
beds in the hospitals. On the evening 
of January 29th she was received on the 
threshold of the Tuileries by the Court 
dignitaries, who ushered her into the 
drawing-room where the Emperor and 
his Court awaited her coming. Then 
Napoleon led his bride to the Hall of 
Marshals, where the civil ceremony was 
performed by the Minister of State. 
When, after the signature of the marriage 
contract, the wedding party assembled in 
the theatre to listen to Auber’s cantata, 
the scene presaged the splendour that 
was to belong to the new régime. On 
the conclusion of the cantata the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies conducted Her 
Majesty back to the Elysée. 

Next morning the pair set forth for 
Notre Dame in great pomp, the Empress 
wearing the crown which Napoleon I. had 
placed on the head of Marie Louise. 
Before the high altar in the crowded 
cathedral were the State chairs of their 
Majesties on a raised platform under a 
lofty canopy. The procession of the 
clergy moved slowly from the porch 
towards the altar, and the notes of the 
“Wedding March” swelled as the vast 
congregation rose; then the Emperor 
appeared, leading his bride, with the 
Regent diamond on her bosom. The 
marriage rites were performed by the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Nancy pre- 
senting the pieces of gold and the ring 
upon a gold salver for the blessing. The 
l:mpress moved from the throne to the 
altar, and after the benediction she crossed 
her brow, her lips, and her heart with her 
thumb, in the Spanish fashion. At the 
end of the gorgeous ceremony the Arch- 
bishop conducted the bride and bride- 
groom back to the Cathedral porch ; and 
Napoleon and his Consort returned along 
the quays to th2 Tuileries. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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"And the Miller swore richt cunnilee 
“TU leave bum t'the Lord, quo’ be. 
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O)putte Rogue. 

he stole the MillersWefe, 

(Sing hey. 

I think theyll no agree!) 
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yel says be. : 
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Opie Rogue, be stole the Miller's gold. Butthe seller ] mind myseliroared be, 
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EN PASSANT.* 


BY VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ST. CLAIR SIMMONS. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 





ASQUIER has sent 
me my dress. I look 
as if I had been born 
in it, I can circle 
my waist with my 
two hands, adding 
four fingers of Jack. 

Jack’s fingers ave rather broad. The 
price is atrocious. I shall break it to 
Jack by instalments of twenty pounds 
at a time. I wore it to-day, to go to 
see Earle Bright, the man who is illus- 
trating my story for the Jnternational. 
It was rank waste. He is an old man, 
forty or fifty, and does not know the 
difference between Pasquier and ready- 
made things. He was quite patronising, 
and said that my story was weakly im- 
moral. The only thing he took pleasure 
in illustrating was the dog, he said ; the 
one decent character in the book. I was 
not at all brilliant or witty. I suppose 
he thinks Jack writes my stories for me. 














EarRLe Bricut’s Diary. 

My poor Louise’s health is not good. 
She worries too much over senseless 
things: the house, the servants, the ex- 
penses. It tells on her nerves, and makes 
her cross and miserable. She was very 
trying when I left her this morning, to go 
down to the studio. Yet she knows I 
cannot work at home. 

I am working well. The full-page picture 
for Viviane Carson’s Exit Mary is a 
little masterpiece, and the dog careering 
all over the story is quite a ¢rouvade. The 
authoress called on me to-day. She is 
impertinent and not pretty. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

L£xit Mary is a huge success. How 
did I write it? I must be horribly clever. 
The pictures are poor. That man has 
not understood the spirit of the story. 
He has made the husband broad and 
good-looking, instead of a little fat, im- 
possible man. I ought to have sent 
Jack to him, to show. 

I went to his studio to tell him so, and 
to find fault with him, but somehow, 
when I got there, I did not. We talked 
about me the whole time. I wish I 
had not worn that grandmotherly velvet 
cape. I suppose I looked hideous, I am 
hideous, with my Jew-mouth and my nose 
like the beak of a vulture. Iam glad I 
look passable when I laugh. I am going 
to see him again to-morrow about illus- 
trating L¢hel. 


EARLE BrIGHT’s Diary. 

The little authoress called again. She 
seems very silly. She laughed the whole 
time, irrelevantly, at whatever was said. 
I am to illustrate a new story for her. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

It is six o’clock, and I have just come 
home. I sat in the dirty studio two hours, 
talking to that dingy man. He irritates 
me. He is not at all polite. I stayed 
because I wanted to, not because he 
asked me. I missed three afternoon teas 


and a musicale, and I forgot all about 


Mrs. Clarence’s zesthetic Rossetti-reading, 
which I had promised faithfully to grace. 

This man Bright isa bore. He talks 
so slowly, he almost sends me to sleep. I 
do not know why I volunteered to go and 
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see him again to-morrow. I did not vol- 
unteer. I asked permission. I have never 
known myself so meek. His eyes disturb 
me. They are as slow as his speech, 
and they wander all over my face, finding 
faults. 

I wish I were pretty. 


EarLeE BriGHT’s Diary. 

She has nice, strong teeth, and pretty 
hands, and wide, deep eyes. I believe 
she touches them up with burnt cork, or 
a match, or whatever women use. Poor 
Louise is much more natural and simple 
than other women I see. 


VIVIANE’S Diary. 

I do not know what is the matter with 
me. I suppose it is the weather. My 
father’s Italian nerves and my mother’s 
German dreaminess fight in my soul, and 
make me what lam. I am very happy 
and excited and wild. Jackis ill. I wish 
he were not. I hate ill things. 

I am going to have tea at Mr. Bright’s 
studio. I asked if I might, and he said 
yes, if I brought the tea with me and 
made it myself. I make vile tea. Now, 
Iam going with two pounds of English 
Breakfast, some spoons, two of our Dres- 
den cups and saucers, a spirit-lamp that I 
use for curling my hair, and a kettle—all 
in Jack’s little travelling-bag. 

Jack is cross and vulgar. When I went 
in just now for the bag, with my hat on, 
he asked me whether I was going away to 
stay the night. I wish I were. 


There! Now I shall be late. That 
tiresome Markowsky called with his violin 
and ten pounds of sheet-music under his 
It seems I had invited him for this 


arm. 
afternoon. What could I have been think- 
ing about? I remember that when I 


heard him last week at the Atlas I thought 
him so painfully beautiful. His tall frailty 
and his wild Hungarian eyes haunted me 
all next day. That is why I wrote to him 
and told him to call. Now I have sent 
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him in to Jack. I have told him to play 
his violin to Jack. Dear Jack !—he has 
such a bad sick headache. Well, I’m off. 


EarLe Bricut’s Diary. 

Of course she will not come. Of course 
I never expected she would. In fact, it 
would inconvenience me greatly if she 
did. She upsets the place, and crumples 
the pictures, and adds little men smoking 
pipes to all the sketches she lays hands 
on. She has no respect for art ; or for 
anything else. 

She tells me her father was an Italian 
brigand and her mother a German prin- 
cess. She tells dreadful falsehoods, and 
I find myself believing them. Now, her 
father being an Italian brigand would 
explain many peculiarities about her—her 
insolent, sensuous eyes, her warm, wild 
mouth, her lack of propriety and reserve; 
while she might have inherited her curv- 
ing nose, and patrician hands, and dreamy, 
thoroughbred intellect, from the German 
princess. 


I gm a damned fool. Here she is. 


VIVIANE’sS Diary. 

I hate young people. I am tired of 
them ; they jar on my nerves with their vio- 
lence, and their harshness, and shrillness, 
and quickness. I like old men: gentle, 
slow, restful old men, with grey hair and 
kind, quiet eyes. Old men about forty or 
fifty. I should like them to be older still. 
Earle Bright must be a hundred by the way 
he talks and drinks his tea. I like him. 
How I ever could put up with Jack’s brisk 
vulgarity, and cousin Italo’s passionate ex- 
citability, and that ill-bred young French- 
man’s loudness—the man I thought I was 
going to fall in love with a month ago—I 
do not comprehend. 

Earle Bright soothes and rests me. I 
should like to spend the rest of my life 
sitting at his feet, listening to his slow 
voice, and feeling the weight of his large 
hand on my forehead. He has large, 
white hands ; calin hands that I should 
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like to lay my face against. And he has 
brown eyes with clouds in them. 


EARLE BriGut’s Diary. 

A brilliant offer from Zhe Art World. 
I am most pleased and gratified. 

I have given orders that I am not to be 
disturbed. I cannot see anyone, 


Viviane’s Diary. 

I have been to his studio three times, 
and hung about his door like a beaten dog. 
If he had come out and seen me I should 
have died of shame and fainted for joy. 
What does he mean by not letting me in? 
Has anyone ever dared to treat me like 
this before? Has anyone ever wished to 
do so? 

I am going to write a story in which the 
heroine kills herself, and I shall have it 
sent to him to illustrate, together with 
the announcement of my death. Then 
he will cry, with his horrible placid eyes 
and straight, calm mouth. 

I shall write it at once. Zhe Jnterna- 
tional would take it. And after the suc- 
cess of Mary's Exit, they would pay 
me anything I asked. I shall insist upon 
sixpence a word. 


EarRLe BrIGHT’s DIARY. 

Ars longa; vita brevis. Tar tired. I 
wish I had some of that tea. I believe 
in tea. It is a powerful stimulant and 
tonic. 


VIVIANE’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. I went into his 
room and threw all his sketches in the 
air, and his pencils on the floor, and his 
objections out of the window. I made 
him some of that dreadful tea. I sat ona 
dilapidated divan and played a guitar that 
had only two stringsto it. I sang Italian 
street songs and German Liebeslieder to 


him. He understands German. He is 


not so stupid as one would think. 
When I saw how glad he was to see me, 
I wondered why I had wanted so much to 
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come. When I left he did not ask me to 
come back. I do not understand him. 
I think of him all day and all night. 


EarRLE Bricut’s Diary. 

I wish she would leave me to my work. 
What does she want of me? I try to find 
a note of mockery in her voice, or a gleam 
of laughter in her eyes, and can find 
neither. She is sincere, perhaps! But 
she is not pretty, and she is not good. 

I wonder why I think of her so much ? 


ViviaNe’s Diary. 

I love him! Ilovehim! I love him! 
I told him so, suddenly, to-day. He turned 
very pale, and looked hideous for two or 
three minutes. Then he put his heavy 
hand on my head and told me to go away. 
He says he has a wife. I never thought 
of asking him about it. It makes no 
difference in the face of love such as mine. 
Have I not Jack? Poor Jack, who works 
so hard all day with his stocks and his 
bonds, and whose heart will break when I 
tell him of my love for Earle. He nearly 
died two mouths ago when I told him I 
loved Adolphe Reynaud. i was mistaken. 
I did not love that silly Frenchman. I 
never have loved before to-day. Never! 
Mio dio! TWHow pale he was! My heart 
leaps into my throat every time I recall 
that clouding look in his eyes, and the 
touch of his fingers on my hair. 

Ilove him! Ilove him! I love him! 
How can I live through the night without 
seeing him again ? It is only nine o’clock. 

Jack is lying on the sofa, asleep, with 
his mouth open. He is disgusting. I 
wonder what Earle looks like when he 
is asleep? Horrible, I suppose. I hate 
people to be asleep. 

I am going out. I cannot stay indoors, 
listening to Jack’s wheezing snore. And 
this white dress is the prettiest thing I 
have ever worn. Rather low in the neck, 
and with no sleeves worth mentioning, 
but what can one expect of a bodice that 
consists of two large bows in the front 








i turned my back and ran away. 
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and one small one in the back? I shall 
put on a long, dark cloak, and a melo- 
dramatic lace veil round my head. 

When I knock at the door of his studio, 
he will say, “Come in,” in his everyday 
voice. ‘Then I shall open the door, and 
with the shy, wild smile Reynaud used 
to adore, I will say: “Salve, Signore!” 
in my best paternal Italian. He will 
raise his stern, pale face—how I know 
his face!—and then, suddenly, he will 
open his lonely arms. 

Just listen to that brute Jack ! 


He was not in his studio. I might have 
known it. The whole place was shut up 
and dark. I remembered the address of 
his house, and told the cabman to drive 
me there. The man grumbled and said 
his time was up and his horse tired, so I 
gave him ten shillings and promised him 
more. We drove miles, up to the other 
end of the town. Why w// people live 
in Highgate! When we got there at 
last—I wished there had been twenty 
streets more to go—my heart was thump- 
ing in my throat and ears. I wondered 
who would open the door. I wished I 
had not put on the melodramatic lace veil, 
and that my arms were not bare. 

He lives in a flat. The cabman lit a 
match for me to see the names, and said, 
“Here’s Bright. Here you are. This one’s 

sright,” so loud that I thought the whole 
house would hear. Then he spat on the 
steps, and went back to his horse. 

I rang the bell. The door ciicked and 
clicked, and I pushed it open and went 
in. On the second landing a servant-girl 
was holding a doot open. I went up 
slowly, very much out of breath. 

“Who do you wish?” said the servant- 
girl. I looked past her down the lighted 
hall of the apartment. There was an 
open door to the right, and voices of men 
laughing. 

“Does Mrs. Thomas live here?” I 
asked. 

“No, she don’t,” said the girl. “This 


is Mrs. Bright’s. There ain’t no Thomas 
on this floor.” 

Just then Mr. Bright came out of the 
room to the right, and turned down the 
passage towards us. He had no waist- 
coat on, and looked large and stout. I 
turned my back and ran away, panting, 
down the stairs and into the carriage. The 
driver came up to the door with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“ Drive me back,” I said. “ Quickly, 
please.” 

“No, ma’am!” said the driver. “ My 
stables is close by here, and my horse is 
dead lame. Can’t take you any farther. 
Ten shillings, please.” 

I got out, feeling very sick. I paid him 
the ten shillings because he had such a 
dreadfully loud voice. He spat again, 
and laughed and said, “Much obliged, 
miss,” but I ran down the street as fast 
as I could, and stopped a tram that was 
going down town. 

The men in the tram stared at me, and 
two women laughed all the way. I hate 
women. I wish I had not worn that 
stupid veil. A pound was a good deal 
for the evening’s amusement. 

When I got home Jack was still 
asleep. I woke him up and quarrelled 
with him. 

Oh, dear ! 


EARLE Bricut’s Diary. 
Ich kann’s nicht fassen nicht glauben, 
Es hat ein Traum mich beriickt. 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

He is as cool, and serious, and reserved 
as if I had never said anything. I detest 
him. I adore him. I shall never be 
satisfied until I see him, broken and van- 
quished, at my feet. I have never been so 
ignored and insulted in my life. I think 
of nothing but this stupid, middle-aged 
man. I cannot work, or read, or speak. 
I do not eat anything, and am looking 
like an ugly little skeleton. I write to 
him three times a day, and send the let- 


—— 
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ters by messenger. He never answers, 
and the messenger-boys cost me a small 
fortune. I keep them waiting so long, 
while I change my mind, and tear up my 
letters, and write them all over again. 

I have almost finished the story in 
which the heroine dies. I feel as if it 
were my own sentence of death. 

This morning I told Jack I could live 
with him no longer. He lit his cigar, 
and said ; 

“Who is it this time ?—Bright ?” 

I went out of the room and slammed 
the door. One could hear his vulgar 
laugh all over the house. 


EaRLE Bricut’s Diary. 

All my women-figures look alike, with 
their thin Italian profiles. My magazine- 
story heroines, my Empress Josephines, 
my Virgin Marys—all have curved noses 
and sulky underlips. The result is 
modern, but startling. 

The condition of my spirit is as ‘inco- 
herent as my art. My moods are sullen 
and impatient. No wonder my poor 
Louise Here is a messenger-boy ! 





ViviaNe’s Diary. 

I have seen him again. He looked 
pale and puffy. I had gone to him to 
say that I could not live without him 
any longer—to ask him to leave all and 
come to Italy with me. I had thought 
of some very pretty phrases about Italy 
and leaving all, so I said them. The 
result was astounding. He caught hold 
of my hands; his eyes were bloodshot 
and his mouth trembling. He could not 
say a word but: “Sweetheart! Sweet- 
heart!” Then he put his head down on 
my hands and began to cry. © His hair is 
very grey, and there is not much of it. 

I was moved. I never thought he 


cared about me. That is what madc 
me so wild over him. 
into my eyes too. 
He said that he hardly believed it ; 
that he could not see why I should love 


So the tears came 





him. I said: “No more can I,” and 
then he laughed and pressed my hands to 
his eyes. ‘They were disagreeably wet. 
Poor fellaw! How he loves me! 

I am going to the Cottingham’s ball 
to-night. 1 hope I shall not look a 


fright. Iam taking malt and codliver-oil 
to fatten up again. My eibows look so 
praky. 


EarLE Bricut’s Diary. 

I will do as she wishes, 
go where she bids. Her overmastering 
passion has conquered my will. She is 
right, right a thousand times! Life is too 
short for us to murder our wishes and 
strangle our joys. I have lived like a 
miserable fool the forty-five years of my 
life. I will live like a:god for what re- 
mains. Italy and Viviane! Rome—and 
her mouth! Naples—and her laughter ! 
Venice—and her arms! How have I 
lived all these wretched, wasted years in 
the ditch of conventionality, in the mud 
of commonplace ? 

Forty-five years of imbecile respecta- 
bility, of stagnant idiocy! How have I 
stood it? How could I ever stand it 
O, my sunshine, my wild bird of 
passion! ‘To what dazzling lands of joy 
will you lead me? My God! What has 
she found to love in me? I have re- 
pulsed her, ignored her, offended her. 
And she has loved me in spite of all. 
How could I wound her more? How 
could I break her heart ? 

I never thought I should be loved like 
this. 


Alea jacta est. 


again ? 


ViviANe’s Diary. 

He sends me so many roses that they 
can hardly get into the house. I dis- 
like these large, impudent, red beauties. 
They look like red cabbages. I shall 
send them to Mrs. Cottingham. She 
will think it a pretty, foreign way of being 
polite. He has sent me a lot of sketches ; 
all Italian landscapes, Vesuviuses, and 
Capris, and lagunas, and Maremmas, with 
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two small figures on each of them, hand 
in hand. I suppose they are meant to be 
himself and me. How puerile! 

If I did go to Italy with him—and, 
really, for all that Jack seems to care, I 
might as well go as not—I should insist 
upon his dressing better than he does. 
He looks positively shabby. A man of 
his age must be particularly careful about 
the way he dresses. That man Markowsky 
wears his clothes well, although he is a mad 
Hungarian violinist. But then he is so 
tall and slender. Very good-looking. He 
says I sent him away two weeks ago, 
when he came with his music. I wonder 
what I did that for? He is such a mag- 
nificent musician, and such an ornament 
to one’s drawing-room. 

That cat of a Mrs. Cottingham would 
give her eyes to have him. 

She shan’t. 


EARLE BriGHtT’s DIary. 

All the vile, little details of my past life 
—the life I have led until two days ago— 
offend me. ‘The vulgar chatter, the sordid 
worries, the stupid little satisfactions—I 
am already as far removed from them all 
as if I were on the other side of the ocean, 
wandering through the art galleries of 
lorence and the wonders of Rome with 
her hand upon my arm. When I think 
of it, the blood rushes to my eyes and 
blinds me. 

She is coming to-day. She was to have 
been here at four. It is a quarter past. 
Poor little bird! What is detaining her? 
How she must beat her bright wings 
against the restraint that keeps her from 
me, even these few minutes. My wild, 
impatient bird! 


ViviANe’s Diary. 

If there is one thing in the world 
that enraptures me it is music, I ought 
to have been a musician, and not a writer. 
Raff, for instance! Is there anything 
like Raff's Canzone, except Raff's Cava- 
tina? I picture music to my soul as a 
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tall and slender seraph with dark eyes, 
long, curling hair, and a young, young 
mouth. 

Oh, dear me! It is nearly five o’clock. 
I ought to nave been at the studio ages 
ago. 

But such weather! I do not suppose 
he expecis me in such weather 


EarLe Bricut’s Diary. 

I wish she would come. Her eyes 
haunt me, her voice pursues me, her 
smile obsesses me. I think of her night 
and day. What God-given wonder is 
this that has come into my life! I 
cannot live without her any longer. Oh, 
my love, my love! Let us go away 
together. Away !—— 


VIVIANE’S DIARY. 

My grandes passions are like those 
Spanish inns where you find nothing 
but what you bring with you. My soul, 
like a huge Gladstone bag, has enough 
passion, and tenderness, and joy, and 
glory in it, to decorate a palace and live 
on for a year. I carry it all with me, 
and unpack it in some dingy hovel— 
Bright’s studio, for instance—and say : 
‘*What a beautiful place! How I should 
like to live here for ever!” Then, one 
day, while I am out, a little devil comes 
and packs the passion, and the tendcr- 
ness, and the glory, and the joy, all up 
again. And when I come in and sce 
the desolate, shabby place, I wonder 
how I ever came. 

Poor, dingy Spanish inns! 


Earve Bricut’s Diary. 

She did not come yesterday. She has 
not been to-day. I am wretchedly anxious 
and unhappy. 


ViIvVIANE’S Diary. 

Dear old Jack is taking me to Ber- 
lin for the great Wagner festival at 
the German Embassy. Markowsky is 
going too. I have ordered two dresses 
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from Pasquier by cable. One is a ball- 
dress of silver crépe-de-Chine. Dear, good 
Jack! He says he does it as a reward 
because I finished my story so well. It 
iS quite true. The heroine’s death is a 
chef-deuvre. I cried while I was writing 
it. 

I shall post it off to Zhe Jnternational 
to-morrow. 


EARLE Bricut’s Dtary. 
She has not been, or written, for 
five days. I called and they told me 
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she was out. I heard her laughing up- 
stairs. 


Viviane’s Diary. 

The International has taken my story. 
tam to have a shilling a word. I have 
sent it to.Granson Vane to illustrate. 
He is wonderfully clever, Markowsky 
says. One of the young school. Noth- 
ing like the young school. 

The dresses are here. Dreams! They 
cost eighty pounds each. Dear, good 
Jack! 
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THE HERO OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


LORD ROBERTS ON THE GREAT JOHN NICHOLSON. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM CONTEMPORARY SKETCHES PUBLISHED BY 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PART I. 


| eee) HERE has recently been quite 
bel an epidemic of books about 
Ing? 3 the Indian Mutiny, culminat- 
ing in Lord Roberts's great 
work, Forty-one Years in India, published 
by Mr. Bentley. And if they bring 
home to us one thing more than another 
it is our national ingratitude in letting 
the name of Nicholson drop out of 
sight. Nicholson was the Land-Nelson, 
the Nineteenth-Century-Wolfe. And yet 
he is not thought worthy of a biographical 
notice in the Lncyclopedia Britannica or 
any of the Bio- 
graphical Dic- 
tionaries in my 
possession. 

I have good 
reason for cal- 
ling John 
Nicholson the 
Nineteenth- 
Century-Wolfe 
—the compari- 
son is inevit- 
able. Wolfe 
inspired our 
Empire in 
North America 
and Nicholson 
our Empire in 
India. Nichol- 
son fell in the 
moment of vic- 
tory at Delhi a 
century—nine- 
ty-eight years 
almost-to a day 
— after Wolfe 
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Brigadier-General Nicholson as a young man. 


had fallen in the moment of victory at 
Quebec. And the hero who was stricken 
down on the 14th of September, 1857, on 
the banks of the Jumna was but thirty- 
four, while the hero who was killed on the 
heights above the St. Lawrence on the 
13th of September, 1759, was but thirty- 
three. 

For Nicholson another parallel suggests 
itself. Exactly a hundred years before the 
storming of Delhi ended for ever the 
dynasty of the great Mogul Tamerlane, a 
half-civilian boy of thirty-two had won for 
England at 
Plassy the Em- 
pire which Nic- 
holson pulled 
out of the fire. 

John Nichol- 
son was the 
hero of the In- 
dian Mutiny. 
About him, as 
about General 
Gordon in our 
own time, there 
wastheelement 
which hasgiven 
most nations 
legends of men 
of supernatural 
powers or ori- 
gin. About Nic- 
holson there 
are scattered 
lays in the Pun- 
jab like the lays 
of Greek heroes 
upon which 
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Homer founded liis poems. The wild 
tribes among whom Nicholson founded his 
fame are not satisfied with his having been 
a man of exceptional powers belonging to 
a sovereign race. Like the barbarians who 
were Homer’s contemporaries, they require 
their heroes to be demi-gods. Nicholson 
has actually received divine honours from 
the sect who took for their name Wikku/- 
seyns. Of this his friend and comrade, 
Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, wrote: 


“ Of the strength of his personal character I will 
only tell two anecdotes. 

**(1) If you visit either the battlefield of Goo- 
jerat or Chilianwallah the country people begin 
their narrative of the battle thus : ‘ Nikkul-Seyn 
stood just there.’ 

** (2) A brotherhood of Fakeers in Hazara aban- 
doned all forms of Asiatic monachism, and com- 
menced the worship of Nikkul-Seyn, which they 
still continue. Repeatedly they have met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet as their 
Gooroo (Apostle). 

**He has flogged them soundly on every occa- 
sion, and sometimes imprisoned them ; but the 
sect of the Nikkul-Seynees remains as devoted as 
ever, Sanguis martyrum est semen Ecclesia. 

** On the last whipping, John Nicholson released 
them on the condition that they would transfer 
their adoration to John Becher; but, arrived at 
their Monastery in Hazara, they once more re- 
sumed the worship of the relentless Nikkul- 
Seyn !” 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, in her master- 
ful novel of the Mutiny, On the Face of 
the Waters, relates that when Nicholson 
lay dying outside Delhi his Mooltanis 
came and sat down, as close as they 
could, all round his tent, so as to get every 
murmur of news about their idol. Nichol- 
son heard them, and fired a revolver bullet 
through his tent to drive them off. They 
were delighted, and, as they retired farther 
off, decided that Nikkul-Seyn was Nikkul- 
Seyn still; and surely death dare not 
claim one so full of life. 

And again Edwardes wrote : 


‘*€T only knocked down the walls of the Bunnoo 
forts. John Nicholson has since reduced the 
people (the most ignorant, depraved,’ and blood- 
thirsty in the Punjab) to such a state of good order 
and respect for the laws, that in the last year of 


his charge, not only was there no murder, burglary, 
or highway robbery, but not an a¢femft at any of 
these crimes. . . . It is difficult to de- 
scribe him. He must be seen, Lord Dalhcusie 
—-no mean judge—best summed up his high 
military qualities when he called him ‘a tower of 
strength.’ I can only say that I think him equally 
fit to be Commissioner of a division or General of 
an army.” 


Lord Roberts, who was actually his 
staff-officer, wrote : 


**John Nicholson was a name to conjure with 
in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an 
amount of respect—indeed, awe—which no other 
name could excite, and I was all curiosity to see 
the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes 
amonyst whom he lived. He had only lately 
arrived in Peshawur, having been transferred from 
Bannu, a difficult and troublesome district ruled 
by him as it had never been ruled before, and 
where he made such a reputation for himself that, 
while he was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier’ by Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up to 
as a god by the natives, who loved as much as 
they feared him. By some he was actually wor- 
shipped as a saint ; they formed themselves into a 
sect and called themselves ‘ Nicholseyns.’ Nichol- 
son impressed me more profoundly than any man 
I had ever met before, or have ever met since. I 
have never seen anyone like him. He was the 
beau ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. His 
appearance was commanding and distinguished, 
with a sense of power about him which to my mind 
was the result of his having passed so much of his 
life amongst the wild and lawless tribesmen, with 
whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager 
than ever to remain on the frontier, and I was 
seized with ambition to follow in his footsteps. 
Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have 
thought that the feelings with which he inspired 
me were to some extent the result of my imagina- 
tion, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard 
of his power and influence ; my admiration, how- 
ever, for him was immeasurably strengthened when, 
a few weeks later, I served as his staff-officer, 
and had opportunities of observing more closely his 
splendid soldierly qualities, and the workings of 
his grand, simple mind.” 

To the writer of this article, Nichgl- 
son, not Clyde, or Outram, or Havelock, 
seems the hero of the Indian Mutiny. 
When a fair force of British troops, under 
a skilled commander fresh from a success- 
ful war, arrived in India it was quite cer- 














tain that no number of Sepoys would 
stand up against them. The genius of 
Asiatic courage is passive. Even the 
Japanese would not wait behind the lofty 
earthworks of Shimonoseki to stem a rush 
of British bayonets. Lord Roberts says : 


“It is comparatively easy for a small body of 
well-trained soldiers, such a3 those of which the 
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The one all-important thing was that, 
when these Crimean veterans landed, 
India should be on their side and not on 
the side of the mutinied Bengal Army. If 
the people had been against us we might 
not have been able to hold India— 
especially the India of that day, which 
had no network of roads and railways. 





Brigadier-General John Nicholson, C.B. 
(From a painting by J. R. Dicksee, in the possession of the Rev. Canon Seymour.) 
(Reproduced from Lord Roberts’ “ Forty-One Years in India,” by permission of Messrs. Bentley & Son.) 


army in India is composed, to act on the offensive 
against Asiatics, however powerful they may be 
in point of numbers. There is something in the 
determined advance of a compact, disciplined 
body of troops which they can seldom resist. 
But a retirement is a different matter. They 


become full of confidence and valqur the moment 
they see any signs of their opponents being. unable 
to resist them, and if there is the smallest symptom 
of unsteadiness, wavering, or coniusion, a disaster 
is certain to occur.” 





Widespread dacoity among the three 
hundred millions of India would have 
been more formidable than a million of 
Sepoy soldiers. For'the fact that India 
remained peaceful, went about its business, 
even showed much kindness and loyalty 
in the hour of need to solitary English 
flying or hiding for their lives, we are 
indebted to Nicholson more than to any 
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man in India. Almost equal to this 
achievement was the holding of the Punjab 
—the base and source whence we sent 
forth the forces which took Delhi and 
held the mutineers at bay till Colin Camp- 
bell came with the awe-inspiring sound 
of the solid tramp of British Infantry, the 


Sikh Trooper, 5th P.C. 


reverberated echo of which was more 
terrible to the Sepoys than an earthquake. 

Sir John Lawrence, who afterwards did 
so nobly, like many other ‘“ maternal ” 
Indian officers, lost his head when the 
Mutiny was breaking out. He not only 
vetoed all the wise precautions which 
men like Nicholson or Herbert Edwardes 
were taking to meet and crush the inevit- 
able mutiny, but he actually strove for 
weeks to surrender Peshawur and all India 
beyond the Indus to Dost Mahomed, the 
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Amir of Afghanistan. Dost Mahomed- 
with men like Nicholson and Edwardes 
on his frontier, remained our loyal friend 
—but if John Lawrence’s often-urged wish 
had been carried out, and Dost Mahomed 
had been presented with a base like 
Peshawur, he woukl undoubtedly have 
yielded to the persuasion 
of the thirty thousand Af- 
ghan warriors— who had 
had their horses shod for 
war, and almost mutinied 
against his neutrality—to 
embark on a fresh Maho- 
metan conquest of India. 
Every rebellious Mahome- 
tan in India would have 
flocked to his standard. 

Edwardes and other offi- 
cers saw the suicidal folly 
of Lawrence’s intention of 
inviting Dost Mahomed to 
occupy the ‘Trans - Indus 
provinces, and receive them 
as his reward if he proved 
loyal to the close of the 
war. But they might not 
have resisted Lawrence's 
carrying out his policy had 
it not been for the pre- 
sence of Nicholson. For 
Nicholson was like Nelson 
—in the face of an enemy 
no superior power on 
earth could make -him 
take a move he knew 
to be false. Nicholson 
at any rate was adamant, ready, if need 
were, to depose Lord Canning himself. 
All the officers round Peshawur united in 
insisting that Sir John Lawrence must 
consult Lord Canning before they would 
evacuate, and Lord Canning, when Law- 
rence did at last refer to him, telegraphed 
at once—‘“* Ho!d Peshawur at all costs.” 
But if Lord Canning had said otherwise, 
Nicholson would have held it, and every- 
body felt this. 

It must: be admitted that when once 

















Lawrence felt that there was a mutiny, 
and that Peshawur must be held, he was 
very generous in his support of Nichol- 
son and the other great men by whom he 
had the good fortune to be surrounded. 
And this though Nicholson was perpetually 
insubordinate, in two instances carrying 
off batteries of artillery actually in the 
forces of other commanders, 
and which Sir John had speci- 
fically forbidden him to take, 
as denuding the Punjab of 
security. Sir John, in his noble 
generosity, made Nicholson’s 
peace for him, both with these 
commanders and with the 
Government. 

In a history of the siege of 
Delhi, by an officer who served 
there, this passage occurs : 


‘* About this time a stranger of very 
striking appearance was remarked 
visiting all our picquets, examining 
everything, and making most search- 
ing enquiries about their strength 
and history. His attire gave no clue 
to his rank; it evidently never gave 
the owner a thought. Moreover, in 
those anxious times, everyone went as 
he pleased; perhaps no two officers 
were dressed alike. He was a 
man cast in a giant mould, with 
massive chest and powerful limbs, 
and an expression ardent and com- 
manding, with a dash of roughness ; 
features of stern beauty, a long black 
beard, and deep, sonorous 
There was something of immense 
strength, talent, and resolution in his 
whole gait and manner, and a power 
of ruling men on high occasions that no one 
could escape noticing at once. His imperial 
air, which never left him, and which would have 
been thought arrogant in one of less imposing 
mien, sometimes gave offence to the more un- 
bending among his countrymen, but made him 
almost worshipped by the pliant Asiatics. He 
seemed to disdain any other than a ruling part, 
Such a man 
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speaking rarely in ordinary society. 
would have risen rapidly from the ranks of the 
legions to the throne of the Czsars; but in the 
service of the British, it was thought wonderful 
that he became a brigadier-general, when, by 
seniority, he could only have been a captain.” 
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This was written from the ridge dur- 
ing the siege of Delhi. Nicholson, of 
course, owed something of the impres- 
sion he made to his great stature, splen- 
did -figure, superbly handsome, superbly 
haughty face, and to his terrible eye when 
he was roused ;. much, of course, to his 
wonderful strength, courage, and endur- 





Bengal Sepoys. 
(From C. Grant s “ Oriental Ilcads." ) 


ance ; and not more perhaps to his super- 
human energy and audacity than to his 
marvellous intuition and sympathy in deal- 
ing with natives. For though he never 
would excuse the slightest disrespect, and 
would ride a hundred miles to bring a 
man to justice with his own hands, he 
was very merciful when his instinct told 
him mercy would not be misunder- 
stood. As Lord Roberts points out, 
one of the most formidable obstacles 


we had to encounter in dealing with the 
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mutiny was the age of our officers. We 
had captains of fifty to run about and do 
regimental work; colonels of sixty, and 
brigadiers of seventy, and they had nearly 
all of them grown old with an overween- 
ing confidence in their pliant, pleasant 
soldiers. To get them to take any heroic 
measures to check the mutiny, which had 
only been too successfully sown among 
their men by Hindoo agitators and Ma- 
hometan incendiaries like the Moolvie of 
Fyzabad ; in fact, to get them to do any- 
thing, not heroic but merely active, was 
impossible. Some of them, like General 
Hewett, who let the native regiments of 
Meerut join with their arms the rebels at 
Delhi, had simply to be dismissed. Sir 
John Lawrence, who himself did not 
realise the position until too late, as 
soon as he did so, pressed that either 
Neville Chamberlain or Nicholson should 
be sent to Delhi ; and, when Chamber- 
lain had been.sent, in the face of all 
military precedent, got General Reid to 
promote Nicholson (who had been for 
some time seconded for civil employ) at 
one bound from a simple captain to 
brigadier-general, and gave him command 
of the famous Moveable Column, consti- 
tuted to move rapidly about the Punjab 
wherever there was mutiny to be put 
down. 

Nicholson, whose marvellous personal 
exploits had made him first the scourge 
and then the idol of the wild Mooltani 
horsemen of the border, had before this 
given the Punjab a taste of his quality. 
On the 23rd of May, the day after the 
disarmament of the native regiments of 
Peshawur, Nicholson, says Lord Roberts, 
accompanied as political officer the 
force sent to disarm the 55th Native 
Infantry and roth Irregular Cavalry at 
Mardan and Nowhera. The disarming 
force consisted of three hundred Euro- 
peans (infantry), two hundred and fifty 
irregular cavalry, and eight guns under 
Colonel Chute. The disaffected regi- 


ments, with the exception of one hundred 
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and twenty Punjabis, who stood by their 
English officers, fled into the Swat 
country. The European infantry were 
too tired to follow them, and the irregular 
cavalry lagged in order not to fight them. 
Then Nicholson, 


‘* Putting himself at the head of a mere hand- 
ful of mounted Sowars, as though he were deter- 
mined to justify his chief's expression in its most 
literal sense, that he was ‘ worth the wing of a 
regiment,’ flung himself, with ‘ terrible courage,’ 
on the flying foe, and, seeming to multiply him- 
self many times over as he rode hither and thither, 
laid low, with his own stalwart right arm, dozens 
of men who, as he admitted afterwards in genuine 
admiration, fought desperately. Throughout that 
livelong day, beneath the burning heat of the sun, 
the pursuit continued, till one hundred and fifty 
Sepoys had fallen, no small proportion of them 
beneath Nicholson’s own hand. As many more 
were taken prisoners, and the rest (some five 
hundred in number, many of them wounded) 
managed to escape over the friendly Swat border. 
It was not until seven o'clock in the evening that 
this new Homeric chieftain rode back to the point 
from which the pursuit had begun, after having 
been some twenty hours in the saddle, and having 
ridden some seventy miles without a change of 
horse! It was the first of those ‘ Nicholsonian’ 
deeds of daring which were to end only with his 
life at the capture of Delhi.” 


One of the first things Nicholson did 
after he had been made a brigadier-gen- 
eral was to teach the subjects of the 
friendly Rajah of Kapurthala their place. 
In accordance with the policy of concen- 
trating all the European troops in the | 
Punjab, as far as possible, at Lahore and 
Peshawur, the garrison had been with- 
drawn from Jullundur. The offer of the 
Rajah of Kapurthala to garrison this with 
his own troops was gladly accepted by 
Lake. The Rajah, says Lord Roberts, 
was sincerely our friend, but there was 
no mistaking the offensive demeanour of 
his troops. They evidently thought that 
British soldiers had gone never to return, 
and they swaggered about in swash-buck- 
ler fashion, as only natives who think 
they have the upper hand can swagger. 

However, it was Lake’s policy to keep 
in with them, and he invited their officers 
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and principal men to a durbar to meet 
Nicholson. Nicholson knew exactly where 


‘the suaviter in modo must stop with Asia- 


tics. One of Lord Roberts’s numerous 
good stories is the account of the snub 
administered to Mehtab Sing : 


‘*T was present on the occasion, and was wit- 
ness of rather a curious scene, illustrative alike of 
Nicholson and native character. 

‘* At the close of the ceremony General Mehtab 
Sing, a near relation of the Rajah’s, took his 
leave, and, as the senior in rank at the durbar, 
was walking out of the room first, when I observed 
Nicholson stalk to the door, put himself in front 
of Mehtab Sing, and, waving him back with an 
authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the 
room The rest of the company then passed out, 
and when they had gone, Nicholson said to Lake, 
‘Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has his 
shoes on?’ Lake replied that he had noticed the 
fact, but tried to excuse it. Nicholson, however, 
speaking in Hindustani, said; ‘ There is no pos- 
sible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. 
Mehtab Sing knows perfectly well that he would 
not venture to step on his own father’s carpet save 
barefooted, and lie has only committed this breach 
to-day because he think, we are not in a position 
to resent the insult, and that he can treat us as he 
would not have dared to do a month ago.’ Meh- 
tab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology ; but Nicholson was not to 
be appeased, and continued, ‘If I were the last 
Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ (addressing 
Mehtab Sing) ‘should not come into my room with 
your shoes on’; then, turning politely to Lake, 
he added, ‘I hope the Commissioner will not 
allow me te order you to take your shoes off and 
carry them out in your own hands so that your 
followers may witness your discomfiture,’ Meh- 
tab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he was 
told. 

“ Although in the kindness of his heart Lake 
had at first endeavoured to smooth matters over, 
he knew natives well, and he readily admitted the 
wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nichol- 
son’s uncompromising bearing on’ this occasion 
proved a great help to Lake, for it had the best 
possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; 
their manner at once changed, all disrespect van- 
ished, and there was no more swaggering about as 
if they considered themselyes masters of the situa- 
tion.” 


Five or six years afterwards Lord Rob- 
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erts was at Kapurthala on an elephant 
with the Rajah and Sir Hugh Rose (after- 
wards Lord Strathnairn). 


‘‘ The conversation happening to turn on the 
events of the Mutiny, I asked what had be- 
come of General Mehtab Sing. The Rajah, point- 
ing to anelephant a little distance off.on which 
two native gentlemen were riding, said * There 
he is.’ I recognised the general, and making 
him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to 
him, ‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
since those hot days in June, 1857, when I was 
at Jullundur.’ The Rajah then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been 
his staff-officer, and with him at the durbar at 
Lake Sahib’s house, the Rajah laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘Oh! then you Saw Mehtab Sing made 
to walk out of the room with his shoes 1 his 
hand? We often chaff him about that little affair, 
and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment 
he received from the great Nicholson Sahib,’ 

‘* Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the 
story, which he made me repeat to him as soon as 
we got back to camp, and he was as much struck 
as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a lead- 
ing native to the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

**On taking over command, Nicholson’s first 
care was to establish an effective system of intelli- 
gence, by means of which he was kept informed 
of what was going on in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; and, fully recognising the necessity for 
rapid movement in the event of any sudden emer- 
gency, he organised a part of his force into a 
small flying column, the infantry portion of which 
was to be carried in e&has, I was greatly im- 
pressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military 
affairs. He seemed always to know exactly what 
to do and the best way to do it. This was the 
more remarkable because, though a soldier by 
profession, his training had been chiefly that of 
a civilian—a civilian of the frontier, however, 
where his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealings with a lawless and unruly people, and 
where he had received a training which was now to 
stand him in good stead. Nicholson was 4 born 
commander, and this was felt by every officer and 
man with the column before he had been amongst 
them many days.” 


Lord Roberts gives Nicholson the very 
highest praise for the masterly way in 
which he disposed his troops for the dis- 
armament of the 35th and 33rd regiments 
at Jullundur. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 








“I SEE YOU AGAIN.’* 
GIPSY SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY NADINE YARINTZOFF,. 
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* For permission to sing this sons, atply to the Editor of “ The Idler.” 
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You know that your words and your every feeling, 
Are ever so sacred to me, 
Bis. One look of your innocent, beautiful eyes, 
Would make life a heaven to me! 


eo 


I think, oh, my darling, what would I not have given 
To hear just one love word from you, 
Bis. My dreams and my fancies, my heart, my existence, 
I count them as nothing for you! 








HAD asked the An- 
cient Mariner if ‘he 
believed the report, 
which was then new, 
that Nansen had 
reached the Pole. He 
declined to express 
an opinion on the subject, but added,— 
“If Nansen has been to the Pole he isn’t 
the first man who has been there.” 

“Tt is rather strange that the men who, 
according to you, have reached the Pole, 
should have forgotten to mention the 
matter on their return.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned the Mariner. 
“How many men do you suppose see the 
sea-serpent, and take particular pains to 
keep mum about it? Why, sir! it’s my 
opinion that where one captain comes 
home and reparts having seen a_ sea- 
serpent, there’s a dozen who have seen 
the same thing and say nothing about it. 
It's this way, sir! If a man claims to 
have seen a serpent a hundred feet long, 
cruising in the neighbourhood of his ship, 
he knows that if he tells the truth about 
it every blessed newspaper will say that 
he was drunk, and every blooming scien- 
tific chap will say he wasa liar. Naturally 
he don’t care for this sort of thing, and 
he holds his tongue. Similarly, if you or 
I was to happen to get to the North Pole, 
and to be the only surviving member of 
the crew who lived to get home again, we 
should be mighty careful never to tell 
where we had been. Nobody would be- 





lieve us if we said we had been to the 
Pole, and people would say that any man 
who, after being snatched from the jaws 
of death, could turn to and tell such a 





VERY COLD TRUTH. 
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tremendous lie, didn’t deserve to be em- 
ployed by any respectable concern. Now, 
just suppose that I was to tell you that I 
was the only survivor of a whaling crew 
that had been to the Pole, and stopped 
pretty near a week there, what would ycu 
say? Would you believe me, or wouldn’t 
you?” 

“‘T should neither believe nor disbelieve 
you,” I replied, “until I had heard your 
story. Suppose you tell it to me now. I 
certainly shouldn’t take it for granted that 
a respectable sailor-man like you would 
reduce yourself to the level of a romance 
writer merely for the pleasure of the thing.” 

“ Seeing as it is you,” replied my friend, 
* T’ll tell you the whole story of how I and 
six other men discovered the North Pole 
twenty-nine years ago come next July. I 
don’t suppose that you'll believe it, but if 
you don’t mind my mentioning it, I don’t 
much care whether you do or not, I 
having given up going to sea, and you not 
having the power to give me a ship, or to 
keep me from getting one. 

“Twenty, let me see, I think I said 
twenty-eight years ago, I sailed from New 
Bedford, which, as you probably know, is 
in the States, on a whaling cruise to the 
North Pacific. I was mate of the ship, 
which was the Martha Williams, being 
about five hundred or five hundred and 
fifty tons, and commanded by Captain 
Bill Shattuck, who was about as wide- 
awake as they make ’em. We touched at 
Valparaiso for potatoes, and at San Fran- 
cisco for water, and we reached the 
whaling-ground just north of Behring 
Straits about the middle of June. There 
was a big fleet of whalers in those waters 
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at the time, but there was a scarcity of 
whales, You see, the summer was an un- 
usually open one, and the whales had 
gone farther north, at least so we supposed, 
instead of waiting for us to come up with 
them. We knocked about for pretty near 
a month, and never got but one whale, 
and that was a miserable little one. 
Most of the captains got tired of this sort 
of thing. Some of them started for the 
Line, with the hope of filling up with 
sperm oil, and the rest of them pushed 
on to the eastward, round the Northern 
Cape of America, the sea being open in 
all directions, which was something that 
no whaling-man had ever seen before. But 
our old man parted company from the 
whole biling of the fleet, and steered 
north-west, calculating that either he’d 
find a new whaling-ground and have it all 
to himself or that he would turn Eskimo, 
and never show himself in New Bedford 
again. The fact was that he had gone 
crazy, though we didn’t find it out till 
some time afterwards, 

“Well! we stood on to the north-west 
with a fresh southerly breeze for the next 
twelve days, but we u ver once saw a 
spout. There was a fair lot of icebergs 
cruising about, and occasionally we met 
more or less drift ice, but so long as we 
kept a good look-out, there wasn’t the 
least danger from the ice. None of us 
had ever seen clear water in those lati- 
tudes ; and the only explanation was, that 
the summer in the far north must have 
begun very early, and must be unusually 
warm. At noon on the twelfth day after 
we had left the whaling fleet we were in 
latitude 83° 40’ which was a long ways 
higher than any ship had ever reached, so 
far as we knew. Not having met any 
whales, I supposed that the old man 
must be about ready to turn back, but he 
was no such person. He headed the ship 
due north, and said to me that he meant to 
sail direct to the Pole, and then pass into 
the Atlantic through Smith’s Sound. ‘We 
can do it in a fortnight,’ said he, ‘if the 
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wind holds, and we'll make more money 
as the discoverers of the North Pole than 
we could make by filling the ship with 
oil.” I didn’t say anything, because I 
had shipped to obey orders, and not to 
talk. Of course, I didn’t believe for a 
minute that we could ever carry the ship 
to the Pole, let alone bringing her out 
into the Atlantic again, but that was Bill 
Shattuck’s affair, and not mine. A man 
can’t do a mate’s work and take a cap- 
tain’s worries at the same time, and keep 
healthy. 

“ About eight days, or say eight and a 
half, later we were nipped between two 
thundering big icebergs. I can’t say whose 
fault it was, for it happened during the 
morning watch, and I was below and 
asleep. My own idea is that the look-out 
was asleep too, but as he was squeezed in 
between several thousand tons of ice we 
never heard his explanation. All the for- 
ward part of the ship as far aft as the main 
hatch was crushed into smithereens, and 
the whole of the port watch, being in their 
bunks, were similarly crushed. I had just 
time to get on deck as the men lowcred 
the starboard quarter-boat, and with every 
other surviving soul, there being seven of 
us all told, got into the boat and pulled 
clear of the wreck. After a bit the two 
bergs swung slowly apart, and the AZartha 
Willams went to the bottom without 
wasting any time about it. 

“You'd have thought that by this time 
the old man would have given up his 
notion of discovering the Pole, and would 
have tried to make the coast of Siberia, in 
the hope of falling in with natives, or, may- 
be, with Russian traders. But no! He 
gave orders to keep the boat’s head due 
north, and away we pulled for the Pole. 

“T suppose you know that in every whale- 
boat there is a small cask of biscuit and 
other things, as well as a breaker of water. 
The supply was enough to last us about 
four days, and after that the chances were 
that we would die of hunger and thirst. 
However, the captain told the men that he 
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would undertake to bring them where they 
would get all the supplies they needed, 
and that satisfied them, they not knowing 
that he had gone mad, and supposing that 
he was heading for some Eskimo settle- 
ment. So we set the boat’s sail, and, not 
being overcrowded, and having a good boat 
under us, we were middling chéerful, or, I 
should say, about as cheerful as men could 
be expected to be who knew that they 
wouldn’t have a bit of tobacco for weeks 
to come. 

“The breeze held in the same quarter, 
and we made about five knots an hour, 
as I should judge, for the next three days 
—that wonderful open water stretching 
ahead us as far as we could see. The 
following night we came mighty near being 
wrecked for the second time, for we ran 
into what proved to be a narrow inlet, and 
were nearly ashore before we noticed that 
we were close in with the land. Se we 
hauled down the sail and waited till day- 
light, and then we found that we had 
discovered a rocky island, and the in- 
habitants had discovered us, and were 
standing on the shore waiting for us to 
land. 

“We pulled for the shore and tumbled 
out in a hurry. About thirty men, women, 
and children welcomed us as if we had 
been the Queen and all the Royal Family. 
‘They were more or less dirty, but they 
were clearly white folks, and no sort of 
relation to the Eskimo. The captain tried 
them with all the languages he knew, and, 
having spent his life in the Pacific, he knew 
dozens of languages, but he couldn’t make 
the people understand him. Thena Dane 
that we had with us—Bgeorge Bjackson 
was his name—tried them with Danish, 
and in a few minutes they and Bjackson 
were talking as free and comfortable as 
you please. It turned out the people were 
Danes, but they didn’t know it. Their 
ancestors had been on the island for 
thousands of years, according to their 
account, and they hadn’t the least idea 
that there was any other world except 


their island, or any other people except 
themselves. : 
“They were a good-hearted lot, and 
they took us into their snow-houses and fed 
us on their primest blubber and fish. Old 
Shattuck, as soon as he had eaten. enough 
to make him middling sick, got out his 
sextant and took an observation. After 
he had worked it out he called us together 
and told us that we were in latitude go’, 
and; in no longitude whatever. ‘That 
means,’ he continued, ‘that we are 
exactly at the North Pole, and_conse- 
quently we are the greatest explorers that 
ever went into the business.’ Then he 
set ta work to find out the exact spot 
where the axis of the earth was situated, 
and the people, seeing that he was search- 
ing for something, took him ‘to the top of 
the island and showed him a sort of stone 
chair that had beenscooped out of the rock. 


They said, according to Bgeorge Bjackson, 


who acted as interpreter, that there was 
something particular especial sacred about 
that chajr; and that it had been there 
longer than any of them could remember. 
‘ All right !’ says the old man. ‘ Thish- 
yer chair is the genuine North Pole, and I 
take possession of it in the name of the 
United States of America in general, and 
William G. Shattuck in particular.’ So 
saying he sits down on the chair and sings 
out for all hands to revolve round him. 

“You see, being as we were at the Pole, 
the sun and all the stars revolved around 
us, same as a street does when you've had 
a drop too much. In the winter the sun 
went below for a rest, as the natives said, 
but for six months he just circled round, 
not more than ten degrees above the 
horizon, without ever pretending to set. 
Now, Captain Shattuck, being stark mad, 
considered that when he sat on the North 
Pole we, as well as the sun and stars, 
ought to revolve round him, and he gave 
orders to that effect. I, being the mate, 
was ordered to station myself about ten 
feet from the Pole, and the rest of the 
crew had stations assigned to them, each 
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one being about five feet behind the man 
in front of him. As for the inhabitants of 
the island, the captain said that he shouldn’t 
require them to revolve until he had got 
his own men broke.. in, after which he 
would attend to them and see that they 
did their full astronomical duty. 

‘We had to walk around the old man 
from left to right at about the rate of three 

















**Thishyer chair is the 
genuine North Pole.”’ 


knots an hour, though the 
chaps who-were fartherest 
from him had to move a 
little faster in order to keep 
in their proper positions. 
The old man was mighty 
particular in drilling us. If any one 
of us fell out of line Shattuck would 
sing out that he wouldn’t allow any man 
to eclipse another without express orders ; 
and if anyone showed signs of getting 
tired, the captain would caution him that 
unless he behaved as a heavenly body 
should, he would make a comet of him 
and send him on a cruise that might last 
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a thousand years. You may ask why we 
submitted to all this nonsense, we having 
been cast away, and the captain, according 
to maritime law, having no further authority 
over us. But it happened that Shattuck 
had brought his two Colt’s revolvers with 
him, and those revolvers induced us to 
revolve with the best pretence at cheer- 
fulness that we could put on. We were 
allowed to knock off at noon, and, after 
the captain had had his dinner and was 
feeling pretty comfortable, I took the 
liberty of urging him to lay in some pro- 
visions and water and start for some 
civilised region before the water should 
freeze over. He said that he was clean 
astonished at my ignorance, considering 
that I had beén to sea for going on thirty 
years. ‘ Don’t you know,’ said he, ‘that we 
haven’t any longitude, and that the varia- 
tion of the compass in thishyer latitude is 
something so tremendous that I haven’t 
the least idee where it is apinting to? How 
am I going to take a departure when I 
ain’t in no longitude whats%ever ; and how 
am I going to lay a course when the com- 
pass is lying like a lawyer in a salvage 
case! No, sir! We're at the Pole, and 
here we've got to stay. It suits me, and 
it’s got to suit the rest of you. When I seat 
myself in that there chair I’m the centre 
of the solar system, and I’m not going to 
throw up a berth like that just in order to 
sneak back to New Bedford and to ask 
somebody to give me a ship!’ 

“That was all we could get out of him. 
However, he did have sense enough to 
see that he couldn’t keep the crew 
revolving day and night, and accord- 
ingly he ordered Bjackson to tell the 
natives that they were to keep watch 
and watch with us, and that when we 
were resting they were to revolve. I 
expected that they would object to 
revolving, considering that they didn’t 


know the uses of the captain’s pistols, but 
it seems that they took him for one of their 
leading gods, by the name of ‘ Wooden, 
as near as I could get it, and they obeyed 
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him as meek as a crew of niggers. The 
whole gang of them revolved that after- 
noon from twelve to four, and then we 
sailormen revolved during the first dog 
watch, and so on. The next morning, 
when our side started in to revolve, the 
old man sings out to one of the men who 
called himself Smedley, and orders him 
to make ready to be eclipsed by Bgeorge 
Bjackson. ‘You'll take care that the 
eclipsing begins at six bells precisely, and 
that it becomes total at seven bells,’ says 
Shattuck. Now, Smedley was a fighting 
man, an | was always ready to use his fists, 
though, so far as obeying the officers went, 
he was a quiet, respectful man. He 
answers the captain that he should be 
ready to meet Bjackson or any other man 
whenever and wherever the captain might 
select, but that he didn’t calculate to 
allow any man to eclipse him so long as 
he was able to stand up to him. The 
captain couldn’t get it out of Smedley’s 
head that when a man was eclipsed it was 
all the same as knocking him out of time, 
and I had to g> and explain things to him 
so as to keep the peace between him and 
the captain. Then Shattuck says to me, 
‘Mr. Martin! According to mycalculations 
you are about in your first quarter. I shall 
expect you to wax regular day by day for 
the next two weeks, when you will be full. 
Don’t forget this, if you please.’ I said I 
wouldn’t forget it, but how a man was 
going to wax to any great extent on raw 
blubber and fish, and how he could be 
expected to be full in a place where there 
wasn’t anything whatever to drink, except 
water and oil, was more than I could 
understand. 

“Two days of this revolving business 
was enough for all hands, even if we 
hadn’t been required to get full and to 
eclipse one another, and games of that 
sort, which don’t fit in with a decent 
sailorman’s self-respect. When it came 
our watch below, we of the crew agreed 
that the old man was hopelessly crazy, 
and that it would be a kindness to him to 
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lash his arms and legs, and maybe put 
a gag in his mouth, so as to keep him 
from profane swearing, and then to put 
him into the boat, and start back the way 
we had come. ‘The plan seemed a very 
easy one, for the captain wasn’t a very 
powerful man, and if two of us were to 
seize him from behind, while we were 
doing our regular revolutions, we could 
have him tied, and his pistols taken away, 
in less than no time. 

“We tried our plan on the next day 
about noon, but I am free to say that it 
was a failure. Shattuck, who was as 
cunning as madmen always are, sus- 
pected something, and when two-of the 
biggest of the men made a jump for 
him, calculating to catch him napping, 
he faced about as quick as lightning, 
and killed them both with his first two 
shots. Then the rest of us jun:ped in, 
knowing that unless we got possession 
of the pistols there would be big trouble. 
For about ten minutes, or maybe less, 
there was the liveliest sort of a fight that 
was ever seen outside of Ratcliffe Highway 
on a Saturday night. When it was over 
Shattuck was lying dead with Bjackson’s 
knife through his heart, three more of the 
crew had been shot dead, and I had a 
bullet thrcugh the upper part of my left 
arm. 

“Being now the only survivor of the crew 
of the Martha Williams, I set to work to 
convince the natives as well as I could, by 
making met! ns and faces at them, that I 
was peaceable, and wanted nothing but 
some provisions and water, so as to enable 
me to start on my voyage home. I don’t 
know how I did it, but I made them under- 
stand so well that they filled up the boat 
with stores enough to last me two or 
three months, besides binding up my arm 
with some sort of ointment that healed 
the wound in double quick time, though 
it left the bullet there till this identical 
day. Then they came down to the shore 


with me, and when I had hoisted my sail, 
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and waved my hat to them for good-bye, 
they sang a sort of psalm, and all went 
down on their knees. I couldn’t make 
out what these proceedings meant, but I 
was sure that they were mighty glad to 
have me leave them, for a worst scared 
lot of people than they were while the fight 
was going on I never saw before or since. 

‘Well, sir; to make a long story short, 
I let the boat run before the wind and 
never paid the least attention to the com- 
pass, which, as I afterwards found when I 
got an observation, three or four days 
after I had left the Pole, was pointing 
about south-west. The fourth day I 
struck some longitude, and was as happy 
over it as I should have been to have 
found a hogshead of tobacco. It turned 
out that I was on the roth meridian, and 
the wind being at the time northerly, I 
kept the boat on that meridian as well as 
I could, and after a voyage of a month 
and five days I was picked up by a 
British whaler in about latitude 74°, 
longitude 1o° 30’, and brought into the 
port of Bristol toward the beginning of 
October. 

**Of course I never told the captain of 
the Shamrock, which was the name of the 
whaler, that I had been to the North Pole. 
But I’ve told you the genuine cold truth, 
and I should like to know, just by way of 
curiosity, if you think there is anything 
in my story that is more than you can 
hoist in?” 

“What do you say to another hot 
Scotch?” I replied. 

“That’s the way to answer a civil ques- 
tion,” replied the Ancient Mariner. “I’m 
glad to know that such is your opinion, 
for if you had told me that I was a liar, 
it would have hurt my feelings, though 
I did pretend that I didn’t care what 
you thought. Here’s looking towards 
you, sir! And may it ever be a comfort 
to you to reflect that you’ve seen and 
talked with the man who discovered the 
North Pole.” 
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WANDERINGS 


VIDENTLY we reviewers 
had better mind our p’s 
and q’s. The eye of West 
Ham is upon us, and 
henceforth we log-roll at 

our peril. We are not to be trusted, say 
the funny Free Library committee-men 
of West Ham. We are blind guides of 
the public in the interests of our private 
friends. At the word, Zhe Westminster 
Gazelle, ever touchingly eager to believe 
that the public has the smallest interest 
in literature, sends out pleasant police- 
men in the form of interviewers to sur- 
prise us at our desks— perhaps, who 
knows, to catch us in the very act of 
praise. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, Mr. 
Henry Norman, Mr. Williara Archer, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, and others, were thus 
suddenly visited in secret, but in vain. 
Each looked up innocently from his desk 
with innocent surprise, ‘‘ Me, log-roll!” 
The public commission thus opened 1s 
carried on by Zhe Clarion, in several 
interesting columns, till one really begins 
to wonder if there is a public interest in 
literature, after all. Personally, I cannot 
believe that there is, but must fear that 
such correspondences and discussions as 
those in Zhe Westminster and The Clarion 
are only forlorn attempts of journalists, 
sick at heart with a vulgar public, to lure 
it into taking an interest in “the things 
that are more excellent.” Yet at the 
same time there is West Ham. The 
action of West Ham seems to me one 
that we should welcome. 

A public interest in literature, however 
unintelligent, is something to be thankful 
for. Perhaps the public is really going to 
begin thinking about what it shall read— 
to think for itself about literature! From 
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one point of view it is an awful thought. 
Terrible reputations will inevitably hap- 
pen. But then the excitement of watch- 
ing what the public, having cashiered its 
critics, will choose for itself! One thinks 
of Lamb’s little child left to find its own 
way through a great library. For the 
public is such a child. What strange 
things in the shape of books it will take to 
its heart—what novelists! what poets ! 
When the new Stevenson comes along, 
will it know him? And the new Keats? 
All of its own accord, will it laurel the 
brows of that bright, mythical being— 
“ten days after the publication of his first 
volume.” It would be wise, I think, 
under such circumstances—not to be the 
new Keats. It would be too much like 
being the old Keats, whom the public has 
never read even yet, nor ever will as long 
as the world lasts. Meanwhile, leaving 
the “new Keats” to look after himself, 
let us, in the short tenure that is left us, 
do our best for the poetry of young 
Stephen Phillips. Already the critics, 
with that neglect of their duties which 
makes literary volunteers of the com- 
mittee-men of West Ham, have pro- 
claimed him a poet of high performance 
—well, within “ten days of the publica- 
tion of his first volume,” unknown as 
he was to the reviewers, and obscure 
as was the manner of his publication. 
The critics, I say, have hailed him with 
that enthusiastic gratitude with which they 
are only too glad to announce anything 
worth reading—but what about the public? 
His Christ in Hades and Oth Poems 
(Elkin Mathews) is issued “at popular 
prices,” it only costs a shilling. No one 
can say that the public has not had its 
opportunity—and yet I very much ques- 

















tion if the common people have bought 
him gladly. I propose to make a quota- 
tion or two from Mr. Phillips’ splendid 
shillingsworth, hoping that his royalties 
will stand the strain of such expensive 
quotation. The conception of the poem 
is impressive, dignified, and yet original— 
it seems so hard to be both—and the work- 
manship is at once distinguished and vital 
—two extremes it would seem equally hard 
to unite—and, what is rarer still in recent 
verse, the poem is beautiful. It is not 
merely decorative, or dainty, or sweet, but 
simply unanalysably beautiful. The poem 
opens with Persephone restless with the 
hinting sense of spring and impatient for 
Hermes to lead her once more to the 
upper air. But instead of Hermes the 
melancholy wounded Christ stands silent 
before her. 


**O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight ! ” 


She appeals to him for news of the green 
world he has just left— 


** If thou canst bear it yet, O speak to me 
Of the blue noon, of breezes and of rivers ! ” 


But Christ answers not, and, as he moves 
through hell silent, 
** all the dead 
The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt ” 


and gather round him spell-bound, “ un- 
intelligibly healed,” and filled with won- 
derful new dreams of deliverance. 


** And millions, like a sea, wave upon. wave, 
Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful long ripples, sorrow-charmed. 
Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad, unflattered kings ; 
Unlucky captains listless armies led ; 

Poets with music frozen on their lips, 

Toward the pale Brilliance sighed ; ztz/ at last 
Antiquity, like evening gathering, 

With mild and starry faces, gradually 

Had stolen up.” 


The business of hell ceases awhile, the 
wheels of its torments are still: 


** behind them stood 
Dreadful suspended business, and vast life 
Pausing, dismantled piers, and naked frames.’ 


? 


One and then another among the shades 
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speak to this strange new god. Says one, 
“an Athenian ghost ”— 


Thou comest from the glistening 
sun 

As out of some great battle, nor hast Thou 

The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods” . . . 

Then stole a woman up to him, and 

said : 
** Although I know thee not, yet can I tell 
That only a great love hath brought thee hither. 
Didst thou so ail in brightness, and couldst not 
rest 
For thinking of some woman? Was thy bed 
So empty, cold thy hearth, and aimless glides 
Thy wife amidst us? Whom then dost thou 
seek ? 
For see, we are so changed: thou wouldst not 
know 
The busy form that moved about thy fire. 
She has no occupation, and no care, 
No little tasks : 
Thou canst not fetch 
Thy drooping listless woman to the air.” 
Virgil is thus beautifully imagined as 
speaking to him: 
‘¢ But in his path a lonely spirit stood ; 
A Roman, he who from a greater Greek 
Borrowed as beautifully as the moon 
The fire of the sun: fresh come he was, and stz// 
Deaf with the sound of Rome: forward he came 
Softly ; a human tear had not yet dried. 
* Whither,’ he said, ‘ O whither dost thou lead 
In such a calm all these embattled dead ? 
Almost I could begin to sing again, 
To see these nations burning run through Fell, 
Magnificently anguished, by the grave 
Untired ; and this last March against the Powers. 
Who would more gladly follow thee than I? 
But over me the human trouble comes. 
Dear gladiator, pitted against Fate, 
I fear for thee ; around thee ts the scent 
Of over-beautiful, quick-fading things, 
The pang, the gap, the briefness, all the dew, 
Tremble, and suddenness of earth: I must 
Remember young men dead in their hot bloom, 
The sweetness of the world edged like a sword, 
The melancholy knocking of those waves, 
The deep unhappiness of winds, the light 
That comes on things we never more shall see. 
Yet I am thrilled: thou seemest like the bourne 
Of all our music, of the hinting night, 
Of souls under the moonlight opening.’” 

The original and, from a Christian 
standpoint, daring climax of the poem is 
reached when at length Christ, in His 
progress through Hades, stands before 
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the rock where hangs Prometheus. Him 
also He would release from his torment, 
but suddenly His power leaves -him .as 
Prometheus speaks : 

** Thou shalt stand 


Gazing for ever on the earth, and watch 
How fast thy words incarnadine the world !” 


Then there unrolls before the dreadful 
eyes of Christ a prophetic vision of the 
bloody history of Christianity. Such is 
to be the whirlwind sowing of his gentle 
words, thus vain for him, as for Prome- 
theus, and all the saviours, is the sacrifice 
of the divine for the human for ever and 
ever. 

So the dead relapse once more into 
their ancient hopelessness— 


**The vault closed back, woe upon woe, the 
wheel 

Revolved, the stone rebounded ; for that time 

Ilades her interrupte‘l life resumed.” 


These quotations should need no com- 
mentary. I would, however, ask the 
reader particularly to ponder the pas- 
sages I have italicised, to note at once 
the surprising union of a quite lofty dig 
nity with an almost naked simplicity, the 
apparently unsought, inevitable touches 
of imagination (as “the busy form that 
moved about thy fire”) and the emotional 
force behind the whole. Obviously 
modelled on Virgil and Milton, Mr. 
Phillips is no mere rhetorical echo of 
their great accents. He brings to the 
eternal forms the eternal youth of original 
temperament and impulse, and that “ per- 
petual slight novelty” of literary expres- 
sion which is the most central and lasting 
form of originality. But I am lapsing 
into criticism without the proper space 
for it. Let me, instead of continuing, 
quote this from a small section of lyrics 
at the end of the volume—to show that 
Mr. Phillips can treat a modern theme 
with the same masterly simplicity. 





‘*T in the greyness rose ; 
I could not sleep for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went, 
Where lie the things of my beloved spread. 


Quietly these I took ; 

A little glove, a sheet of mus’‘c torn, 
Paintings, ill-done perhaps ; 
Then lifted up a dress that she had worn. 


“ 
- 


And now I came to where 

Her letters are ; they lie beneath the rest ; 
And read them in the haze ; : 
She spoke of many things, was sore opprest. 


. 
. 


But these things moved me not ; 

Not when she spoke of being parted quite, 
Or being misunderstood, 

Or growing weary of the world’s great fight. 


‘ 


Not even when she wrote 

Of our dead child, and the handwriting 
swerved ; , 

Not even then I shook : 

Not even by such words was I unnerved. 





I thought, she is at peace ; 

Whither the child is gone, she too has passed. 
And a much-needed rest 

Is fallea upon her, she is still at last. 


But when at length I took 

From under all those letters one small sheet, 
Folded and writ in haste ; 

Why did my heart with sudden sharpness beat ? 


* Alas, it was not sad! 
ITer saddest words I had read calmly o’er. 
Alas, it had no pain! 
Iler painful words, all these I knew before. 


. 


A hurried happy line! 

A little jest, too slight for one so dead : 

This did I not endure: 

Then with a shuddering heart no more I read.” 


“A little jest, 700 slight for one so dead.” 
It is because of such lines that seem less 
like imagination than veritable clairvoy- 
ance, that one ventures to hope the very 
highest hopes for Mr. Phillips’ future. 
To enquiries after “the new Keats,” the 
best answer I have at the moment is 
—read Stephen Phillips; though, please 
note that_I have not thus declared him. a 
greater poet than Keats, nor yet even as 


evrreaat ! 
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BY JEROME 


SCENE: A room opening upon a garden. 
The shadows creep from their corners, 
driving before them the fazing twilight. 

Mrs. TRAVERS sils in a wickerwork 
easy chair. Mr. TRAVERS, smoking a 
cigar, sits the other side of th: room. 
Marion, their dauzhter, stands by the 
open French window, looking out. 

Mr. ‘TRavers. Nice little 
Harry’s got down here. 

Mrs. ‘Travers. Yes; I should keep 
this on if I were you, Marion. You'll find 
it very handy. One can entertain so 
cheaply up the river ; one is not expected 
to make much of a show. (She turns to 
her husband.) Your poor cousin Emily 
used to work off quite half her list that 
way—relations and Americans, and that 
sort of people, you know—at that little 
place of theirs at Goring. You remember 
it—a poky hole I always thought it, but it 
had a lot of green stuff over the door— 
looked very pretty from the other side of 
the river. She always used to have cold 
meat and pickles for lunch—called it a 
picnic. People said it was so homely 
and simple. 

Mr. TRAVERS. 
I remember. 

Mrs. Travers. And _ there 
special chanpagne she always kept for 
the river— only twenty-five shillings a 
dozen, I think she told me she paid for 
it, and very good it was, too, for the 
price. That old Indian major—what was 
his name ?—said it suited him better than 
anything else he had ever tried. He 
always used to drink a tumblerful before 
breakfast ; such a funny thing to do. I’ve 
often wondered where she got it. 

Mr. TRAVERS. So did most people 


place 


They didn’t stop long, 


was a 
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who tasted it. Marion wants to forget 
those lessons, not learn them. She is 
going to marry arich man who will be 
able to entertain his guests decently. 

Mrs. Travers. Oh, well, James, I 
don’t know. None of us can afford to 
live up to the income we want people to 
think we’ve got. One must economise 
somewhere. A pretty figure we should 
cut in the county if I didn’t know how to 
make fivepence look like a shilling. And, 
besides, there are certain people that one 
has to be civil to, that, at the same time, 
one doesn’t want to introduce into one’s 
regular circle. If you take my advice, 
Marion, you won’t encourage those sisters 
of Harry’s more than you can _ help. 
They’re dear sweet girls, and you can be 
very nice to them; but don’t have them 
too much about. ‘Their manners are 
terribly old-fashioned, and ‘they’ve no 
notion how to dress. ‘That sort of 
people let down the tone of a house. 

Marion. I’m not likely to have many 
“dear sweet girls” on my visiting list. 
(With a laugh.) There will hardly be 
enough in common to make the company 
desired on either side. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Well, I only want you 
to be careful, my dear. So much depends 
on how you begin, and with prudence 
there’s really no reason why you shouldn't 
I suppose there’s no doubt 
He won't object 


do very well. 
about Harry’s income. 
to a few enquiries ? 

Marion. I think you may trust me 
to see to that, mamma. It would be a 
bad bargain for me, if even the cash were 
not certain. 

Mr. TRAverS (jumping up). Oh, I 
do wish you women wouldn’t discuss the 
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matter in that horribly business-like way. 
One would think the girl was selling her- 
self. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Oh, don’t be foolish, 
James. One must look at the practical 
side of these things. Marriage is a matter 
of sentiment to a man—very proper that 
it should be. A woman has to remember 
that she’s fixing her position for life. 

Marion. You see, papa dear, it’s her 
one venture. If she doesn’t sell herself 


to advantage then, she doesn’t get another- 


opportunity—very easily. 

Mr. TRAVERS. Umph! When I was 
a young man, girls talked more about love 
and less about income. 

Marion. Perhaps they had not our 
educational advantages. 

Dan enters from the garden. 

Mrs. Travers. Ah! We were just 
wondering where all you people had got to. 

Dan. We've been out sailing. I’ve 
been sent up to fetch you. It’s delight- 
ful on the river. The moon's just rising. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. But it’s so cold. 

Mr. Travers. Oh, never mind the 
cold. It’s many a long year since you 
and I looked at the moon together. It'll 
do us good. 

Mrs. Travers. Ah, dear. Boys will 
be boys. Give me my wrap then. 

Dan Places it about her. They move to- 
wards the window, where they stand talk- 
ing. Marion has slipped outand returns 
with her father’s cap. He takes her face 
between his hands and looks at her. 

Mr. TRAVERS. Do you really care for 
Harry, Marion ? 

Marion. As much as one can care 
for a man with five thousand a year. 
Perhaps he will make it ten one day— 
then I shall care for him twice as much. 
(Zaughs.) 

Mr. TRAVERS. 
with this marriage ? 

MarRION. Quite. 

He shakes his head gravely at her. 

Mrs. TRAVERS. Aren’t you coming, 
Marion? 


And are you content 
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Marion. No. I'm feeling tired. 
Mr. and Mrs. TRAVERS go out. 

Dan. Are you going to leave Harry 
alone with two pairs of lovers? 

Marion (withalaugh). Yes—let him 
see how ridiculous they look. I hate the 
night—it follows you and asks questions. 
Shut it out. Come and talk to me. 
Amuse me. 

Dan (closes window). 
talk to you about ? 

Marion. Oh, tell me all the news. 
What is the world doing? Who has run 
away with whose wife? Who has been 
swindling whom? Which philanthropist 
has been robbing the poor? What saint 
has been discovered sinning? What is 
the latest scandal? Who has been found 
out ? and what is it they have been doing? 
and what is everybody saying about it ? 

Dan. Would it amuse you ? 

MARION (she sits by the piano, softly 
touching the keys, idly recalling many 
memories). What should it do? Make 
me weep? Should not one be glad to 
know one’s friends better ? 

Dan. I wish you wouldn’t be clever. 
Everyone one meets is clever nowadays. 
It came in when the sunflower went out. 
I preferred the sunflower; it was more 
amusing. 

Marion. And stupid people, I sup- 
pose, will come in when the clever people 
go out. I prefer the clever. They have 
better manners. You're exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. (She leaves the piano, and, 
throwing herself uton the couch, takes up 
a book.) 

Dan. 
been with me also. 
asks questions. 


What shall I 


I know I am. The night has 
It follows one and 


Marion. What questions has it been 
asking you ? 
Dan. Many—and so many of them 


have no answer. Why am I a useless, 


drifting log upon the world’s tide? Why 
have all the young men passed me? Why 
am I, at thirty-nine, let us say, with 
brain, with power, with strength—nobody 
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thinks I am worth anything, but I am— 
I know it.- 1 might have been an able 
editor, devoting every morning from ten 
till three, to arranging the affairs of the 
Universe, or a popular politician, trying 
to understand what I was talking about, 
and to believe it. And what am I? 
a newspaper reporter, at threeha’pence 
a line—I beg their pardon, it’s occasionally 


twopence. 
MarRIon. Does it matter? 
Dan. Does it matter! Does it matter . 


whether a Union Jack or a Tricolor floats 
over the turrets of Badajoz? yet we pour 
our blood into its ditches to decide the 
argument. Does it matter whether one 
star more or less is marked upon our 
charts? yet we grow blind peering into 
their depths. Does it matter that one 
keel should slip through the grip of the 
Polar ice? yet nearer, nearer to it, we 
pile our whitening bones. And it’s worth 
playing, the game of life. And _ there’s 
a meaning in it. It’s worth playing—if 
only that it strengthens the muscles of 


our souls. I'd like to have taken a hand 
in it. ) 

Marion. Why didn’t you? 

Dan. No partner. Dull playing by 
oneself, No object. 

MARION (after a silence). What was 
she like ? 

Dan. So like you that there are times 


when I almost wish I had never met you. 
You set me thinking about myself, and 
that is a subject I find it pleasanter to 


forget. 

Marion. And this woman that was 
like me—she could have,made a man’s 
life ? 

Dan. Aye! 


Marion. Won't you tell me about 
her? Had she many faults ? 

Dan. Enough to love her by. 

Marion. But she must have been 
good. 

Dan. Good enough to be a woman. 

Marion. That might mean so much 
or so little. 
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It should mean much to my 
thinking. There are few women. 

Marion. Few! I thought the econo- 
mists held that there were too many 
of us. 

Dan. Not enough—not enough to go 
round. That is why a true woman has 
many lovers. 

There is a silence between them. 
Marion rises, but their eves do 
meet, 

Marion. How serious we have grown ! 

Dan. They say a duologue between a 
man and a woman always does. 

MARION (she moves away, then, hesitat- 
ing, half returns). May Lask you a ques- 


DAN. 


Then 


not 


tion? 
Dan. That is an easy favour to grant. 
Marion. If—if, at any time, you felt 


regard again for a woman, would you, for 
her sake, if she wished it, seek to gain, 
even now, that position in the world which 
is your right—which would make her 
proud of your friendship—which would 
make her feel that even her life had not 
been altogether without purpose ? 

Dan. Too late! The old hack can 
only look over the hedge, and watch the 
field race by. The old ambition stirs 
within me at times—especially after a 
glass of good wine—and Harry’s wine— 
God bless him—is excellent—but to- 
morrow morning — (with a shrug of his 
shoulders he finishes his meaning). 

Marion. Thenshe could do nothing ? 

Dan. Nothing for his fortunes—much 
for himself, My dear young lady, never 
waste pity on a man in love—nor upon a 
child crying for the moon. The moon is 
a good thing to cry for. 

Marion. I am glad I am like her. I 
am glad that I have met you. 

She gives him her hand and for a moment 
he holds it. Then she goes out. 

A flower has fallen from her breast, 
whether by chance or meaning, he knows 
not He picks it up and kisses it ; stands 
twirling it, undecided for a second, then 
lets it fall again upon the floor. 
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HEADPIECE BY W, O. BOWMAN. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON, FLORENCE HAYWARD, MRS, ROBERT LEIGHTON, NORA VYNNE, 
MRS. OSCAR BERINGER, AND DR. ARABELLA KENEALY, 46 


That well-worn quotation about the deprivation of reason from 
me pS ga a those whom the gods wish to destroy, is receiving a disastrous fulfil- 
thing is madness, ment at thepresenttime. The day of woman’s absolute supremacy 

is dawning ; and, with this, the end of England’s national glory is at 
hand. The loud shriekings of a noisy minority are taken as the rational exposition of a 
well-considered measure ; and because a few women wish to have a certain thing hitherto 
denied them, the unreflecting courtesy of men gives them their desire—no matter what 
the result. By the women’s vote, the character of national politics must needs be 
influenced. Impulsive, extreme, led away by sentiment, and stirred by passions more 
easily than men, women are unfitted by nature for the manipulation of great affairs— 
the dealing with large principles. When they enter into a great movement it is to 
embitter strife and exaggerate action. In the Dame de la Halle of the past century, 
and in the Russian Nihilist of the present, we see to what extremes political passion 
can carry women, and how their very sex itself leads them to actions which we 
euphuistically characterise as unsexed. Hysterical sentiment, rash resentment, un- 
calculating resolve, are all feminine characteristics, useful in their place and degree, 
but fatal when applied to the councils of an Empire. Yet these will be the governing 
qualities of English politics when the women are admitted to the franchise—and that 
“million strong ” swamps the male vote. The present Bill sets out as being only for this, 
and only for that. It blocks out the lodger, and it does not openly admit the wife. 
]t is apparently confined to the widows and spinsters who hold a house and land and live 
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on their holding. This thin end of the wedge always is modest. When the thick is 
driven home, the mischief is done. There is no reason whatever why the franchise 
should not be extended to married women on the one hand, and to lodgers on the 
other. The qualification is essentially property; and with the Married Women’s 
Property Act, giving her full right over her own earnings and possessions, where is the 
logic of denyirg her the vote which her unmarried sister has? In the rapid dis- 
integration of the home going on now in England, and in the complete emancipation 
of women from all the old sentiments of wifely duty and masculine headship, this 
certain addition to domestic divergence comes in as only one of a series. It fits in 
with the temper of the times ; and if that temper be insanity—the gods will it so! Nor 
will the lodger franchise be far behind the married woman’s. Too many women of the 
Advanced Class now live in lodgings and flats, all the same as men in chamters, to rest 
quiet under a disability, which, so long as it lasts, is essentially a concession to the tepid 
remains of English prudery. We all know the class of women somewhat hypocritically 
pretended to be aimed at by this exclusion. This (temporary) exclusion is to soothe the 
fears of those few left among us who would object to see the destinies of the Empire 
directly influenced by the votes of prostitutes. But in this day of universal rehabili- 
tation, these women have come in for their share of the general sex-apotheosis ; and, 
really—blackamoors are not so very black after all, and for a “ scourge,” modern 
sentimentalism whiinpers “victims.” So that we may yet live to see the women of the 
town rubbing shoulders at the poll with dauntless ladies of high degree and painful 
little timid spinsters; the prosperous cocoffe in her carriage and the lachrymose 
widow on foot; the keeper of a little fancy shop who believes in the curate ; the 
Nonconformist lodging-house keeper who thinks play-acting devilish and a Sunday 
newspaper a sin—all crowding out the men, and determining the character of the next 
Government. The whole thing is madness! It is the madness of vanity in the women 
—the madness of complaisance in the men; and the entire absence of patriotism in 
both. It is as entire 4 want of common-sense and scientific understanding. No special 
reasoning can make the intellectual conditions of the sexes alike, or for the inherited 
tendencies of the one substitute the inherited tendencies of the other. As things are, 
we have enough inconsistency, hysteria, and want of reasoning power inmen. We do 
not want to add to this flabby mass the still less reasonable influence of women. 
Because the river overflows at one part, why break down the restraining dyke at 
another? The whole thing is national suicide and political degradation ; and when it 
comes about we may write across the Union Jack, Ichabod! Ichabod ! 
” * * * * 

There is a tradition floating about the world that fools try 
experiments and win proper profit by them. I am obliged to Florence Hayward 
admit that it is the United States that have tried the suffrage Sa its 
experiment, with the result that we have already proved the truth of point of view. 
one-half of the saying. 

We have more suffrageto the square inch than any other country in the world, and 
we are suffering more from it too. We began by giving it to all men; theoretically, it 
vas a fine thing todo. Practically, it was Our Great Mistake. If you could catch an 
American politician under such circumstances that he would tell the truth—on his 
death-bed, say, and with his calling and election to the next world sure—and asked 
him what he thought of the suffrage system of the United States, he would tell you 
that it is the curse of the country ; the main cause of our financial troubles, and of 
whatever political rottenness exists. 


GZ 
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We thought we ‘were doing a fine thing in giving to each man a vote on all City, 


County, State, and. Federal matters. What it .has amounted -to was to. place: 


in the hands of the majority—and the majority rules—something that in its effects is 
a combination of an uncorked bottle of disease-germs, a self-cocking gun, and a 
boomerang. 

But the mischief was done, and what added to the beauty of the situation was that 
it could not be undone. For suffrage and the small-pox are alike in one respect, they 
are easy to give, but, once given, impossible to take away. So our only remedy to 
men’s suffrage was—woman’s suffrage. It looked well, and sounded well, until one 
came to reflect that logically the proposition amounted to this—that the way to lessen 
an evil is to have more of it. 

That, of course, was not the argument used. As well as I remember, the idea was 
that Woman’s Vote—capitals, if you please, Mr. Printer—would offset the corrupt vote ; 
that Purity in Politics would ensue, and that a lot of other good things would happen 
that had never happened before. They have not happened yet, and are not likely to, 
although woman suffrage is an accomplished fact in several of the States, and has 
been so long enough to have passed the experimental stage. 

The trouble was that the theory was built upon an erroneous supposition or two— 
that all women were good, or intelligent, or both, and that all these good, intelligent 
women, on being given the franchise would always exercise .it. 

Well, they were not, and they did not. The facts are—and they are facts that, 
being peculiar, not to American nature, but to human nature, will be found to exist in 
England as well as in the United States—that there are more bad and stupid women 
than there are good and intelligent ones. And, secondly, that the women who ought 
to have voted did not, the women who ought not, did, and so in the language of the 
Prayer-book there was no health in us, politically speaking. The whole idea was 
based on the supposition that what are called representative women represented 
women as aclass. Theoretically, women voters were all Lady Somersets and Frances 
Willards who, having obtained woman suffrage as a privilege, would never fail to 
exercise it as a duty, to recognise it as an obligation. 

In point of fact, the majority of women—as of men—who were qualified by in- 
telligence, or force, to cast a vote, were in a minority from the first, and even that 
minority kept pretty much away from the polls after the first few elections had come 
and gone, leaving the Government as before in the hands of the ignorant and un- 
principled. 

This is what woman suffrage amounted to then: it adds yet another duty to those 
of our already tod complex life, without there being a corresponding increase in the 
good growing out of the discharge of that duty. It has given bad and weak women 
more power than good ones—for there are more weak and bad women than there are 
good ones. I mean good, not in a moral sense alone, but politically and intellectu- 
ally—women that are studious enough to find out why they would vote one way or 
another, and who have firmness enough to do it in spite of their emotions. 

That last, by the way, is a thing you English women—to judge by your record — 
would not do. 

You have not the name of being motional, and yet it was this quality that led 
several hundred thousand of you to cause to be brought about a certain state of affairs 
so disastrous that several generations of English men and women, plus science, plus 
new lezislation, will not see it righted again. This is what emotional legislation does 
and won.an’s suffrage means emotional legislation, 
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Whether taken from the standpoint of what American women have—and have 
not—done, or of what English women will be likely to do, the question, “Should 
Women Vote” ad:nits of just two ansvers: Theoretically, Yes; Practically, No. 

* * * * * 

In my most sanguine moments I feel no doubt whatever that 
within the next decade this question—which, together with the ae 
entire woman’s rights movement, of which it forms a part, has aad dees ie sia 
been called by George Meredith the most indigestible fact of our 
century—will have received a practical and final answer in the affirmative. Mean- 
while, the prescnt inequality between men and women, in the matter of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, can only be regarded as a flagrant injustice ; an injustice which 
constitutes a formidable stumbling block in the path of the progress of mankind. 
Women help to a great, and a quite unappreciated, extent in upholding alike the 
moral and the commercia! position of the nation. They foster trade, they are now 
almost the sole supporters of the Church, and they maintain civilisation at its highest 
point ; and yet their political position in the nation is, to all intents and purposes, on a 
level with that of horses and dogs. 

The only possible excuse for thus ignoring the existence of rather more than half the 
entire population of the country would be their equal immunity from taxation and their 
exoneration from all necessity of obedience to the laws they have not helped to make. 
3ut I have never yet heard of a case in which the disqualification of sex was accepted 
in explanation of non-payment of income tax. It is all very well for Mr. Labouchere 
and others to turn aside the taxation without representation argument with the remark 
that it is old and stale. Old and stale it may be, and indeed, undoubtedly is, but it 
shares this quality of hackneyed venerableness with most of the primary truths of life. 
This particular argument has lived long because it has the truth in it. And it can 
hardly be said to be more hackneyed than that other hoary argument upon which the 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage are never tired of taking their stand—the Bleod Tax. 
They assert that women would vote rashly for war because the hardships of war would 
not fall directly upon themselves. I maintain that in reasoning thus they fail to do 
justice to the strength in us of those emotions which they are constantly urging us to 
cultivate in domestic retirement There is many a women would sooner go to her 
own death than see her father, brother, husband, or son, go forth to battle. Moreover, 
she has given birth to the defenders of the State. In this mere fact of her mother. 
hood she has already done much. 

Through this same motherhood, too, she feels most acutely the injustice of her 
present political position. She recognises that a child born of a father and mother 
equally cultured and equally free, standing upright side by side under the heavens, 
must needs be a finer specimen of humanity, alike mentally and physically, than the 
child who has for one parent-an educated and enfranchised man, and for the other a 
doll or a drudge, a creature who is socially and politically a slave. 

The thinking mother knows well the humiliation of feeling that her infant son is a 
more important unit in the State than she. She dreads the day—and it comes all tov 
early—when the boy shall learn that her influence stops at the garden gate. She is 
more conscious of her degradation now than she was some years ago. ‘The anomaly 
of her exclusion from all political rights was not so obvious when those rights were 
limited to the comparatively few and fit among men but now that the unlettere 
many can record their votes, it is only natural that women of position, of intellect, and 
vl property, many of them paying taxes to a large amount, should begin to feel acutely 
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the conspicuous injustice of their situation. There are net, and cannot be, any satis 
factory reasons why uneducated and sometimes absolutely illiterate men should be 
able through their voting to influence the decisions of Parliament in matters affecting 
the welfare of women, while women themselves are excluded from exerting any but 
the despicable and pernicious form of influence which is based on cunning rather than 
on right. 

There are women, and, I regret to say, very many women, who when confronted 
with this matter of the claim of their sex to political enfranchisement, refuse to support 
that claim on the ground that the concession to woman of her rights must necessarily 
involve the forfeiture of her privileges. ‘To a certain class of mind this change does 
not appear at all desirable, privilege being mistakenly supposed to be a better thinz 
than right. But the women who cling to their privileges are as a rule the spoiled darlings 
of fortune, young, well-to-do, and personally attractive, and, from the standpoint of 
their luxurious ease, they see and speak selfishly ; they forget that the great masses of 
the feminine dourgeoisie, and the classes that go downward from this level have no 
sex privileges. Chivalry is not compatible with poverty, and with the daily necessities 
of a sordid life, and while the granting of political rights to such women as have the 
qualifications required of men would send a thrill of new vitality and dignity through 
collective womanhood, it could not take from the beautiful and wealthy woman a 
single one of her privileges, nor lessen by a vestige the romance which she blindly 
considers to be inconsistent with intellectual advancement. And when the great 
change comes, and the balance of things is at last properly adjusted, one of its best 
effects will inevitably be the development in the masses of women of a new strength 
and a new beauty of character in response to the quickening influence of a new honour 
and a new responsibility. 

* * * * 
I don’t believe it matters in the least one way or the other. I 
Nora Vynne have always had an eccentric love of the study of history, and con- 
thinks it does not : , : 
matter, sequently have not been able to avoid seeing that every time an ex- 
tension of the franchise has been proposed one half the country has 
been convinced that the result would be the millenium, and the other half that it would 
be absolute ruin to the country; presently the half that looked for the millenium has 
grown into a “ majority,” the franchise has been extended, and the country that got on 
pretty well before is not in the least ruined afterwards. I believe that the extension of 
the franchise to women would present no contrast to any other extension. There 
would be wise people voting on both sides of every question for wise reasons, and 
foolish people voting exactly like them for foolish reasons, and the dear, stupid, well- 
meaning old world would blunder on just the same as ever. 

The only time I ever feel that I ought to have a vote is when I hear the arguments 
against my having one. They are generally so shallow and so illogical that one is 
bound to rebound violently to the other extreme through dread of being grouped, as it 
were, with the utterers of them. 

First, there is the physical and mental inferiority argument. 

I'll treat it with more respect when it is used in objection to women being washer- 
women or schoolmistresses—washing is physically, and class-teaching mentally, much 
more fatiguing than voting, or even sitting in Parliament ; but thit physical inferiority 
argument is never used against women doing anything dull or unpleasant. 

Then the people who use this argument are always illustrations of its one-sidedness. 
If a healthy, athletic, six-foot-high classical scholar, with a perfect knowledge of law, 
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history, and mathematics, used it, one would listen in,dumb 1espect ; but he doesn’t 

it is the weapon of your little weed of a man who knows nothing outside of his own 
personal experience, and has no force of character and about as much intelligence asa 
cucumber—the sort of man who would be disfranchised himself if strength and wisdom 
were necessary qualifications for a voter. 

I’m not denying my “physical and mental inferiority.” On the contrary, I feel it 
acutely—when I am trying to take my bicycle upstairs, for instance, or the other day 
when a patient man, after trying to explain verbally to me that one-third of three-fourths 
was equal to a fourth of the whole, was driven to work out the sum in shirt buttons and 
show me half-a-crown as the answer. 

I am willing to own myself physically inferior to every man who is stronger than I 
am, and mentally inferior to everyone who is cleverer, but I am sure the editor of Zhe 
Tdler will not think me unduly conceited if I say I have met men even more foolish 
than myself, and men who would double up and be ill after a day’s exercise that would 
only leave me luxuriously lazy. If such a man denies my right t» the franchise on 
the physical and mental inferiority theory, I won’t say I want a vote, but I want to 
vehemently assert my right to have one if I like. 

Then there is the argument that a vote would mean the ruin of domestic life, that 
it would cause dissensions between husbands and wives, and so on. It seems to me 
there is a certain amount of dissension already. People who are quarrelsome will 
quarrel whether they have a vote to quarrel over or only the claim to it. I can’t bring 
myself to believe that the possession of a vote would turn a good wife into a bad one, 
since so far the non-possession of it does not seem to have turned any bad wife into a 
good one, Nor can I see that a woman who has not neglected her home for her own 
amusement’s sake will neglect it because she has a slight additional duty, exercised 
once in seven years or so. A woman is a bad wife generally because she is stupid or 
selfish, or both. Does anyone really think these ill qualities are necessary concomi- 
tants of the franchise? (Is that, by the way, the reason why men are selfish ?—if they 
are, which is doubtful.) Should I, for instance, lose that knack of making curry of 
which I am so inordinately vain if I had to go out in the rain one day in some two 
thousand? Of course I could not make curry that day, but then one does not want to 
have curry every day. The “ Ruin of Domestic Life ” argument always makes me want 
a vote just to show stupid people how little difference it would make in one’s character 
or habits. 

The most exasperating argument is that men will cease to show us the customary 
courtesy of strength to weakness if we have votes—that they won’t give us seats in 
‘buses, or open gates or doors for us, and so on. This, of course, is the refuge of the 
man who never shows anyone any courtesy, and will let his mother wait on him by the 
hour together. No one who is polite by nature will gease to be polite because of what 
other people have or do. The instinct of chivalry has been since the beginning of time 
to give to everyone who cannot take for himself or herself. A well-bred man will give his 
seat to an invalid, a cripple, or a very old man just.as naturally as to a woman, although 
the invalid and cripple and old man, being men, may be presumed to have votes. A 
courteous man is courteous, I take it, because it is his nature to be so, not because he 
wants to bribe women to hold the opinions he approves of. When one thinks of it, it 
is much more likely that rude people will treat us with more respect than that polite 
people will lose their politeness when we have votes. I remember the case of a 
wealthy Cumberland landowner, who treated all his sons shockingly when they were 
boys, but directly they were twert~-one gave each of them enough land to qualify them 
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for the franchise. Then directly they were “ voters” he treated them with quite a 
fair amount of consideration. NowI think of it, though I am quite positive that if we 
bad a vote no nice person would change his manner towards us for the worse, Iam 
pretty sure that a great many surly people would change for the better, and am 
quite convinced that socially the extension of the franchise to women would be pro- 
ductive of good. Politically, as I said at the first, I don’t believe it would make much 
difference one way or the other. 
* * + * * 

Mrs. Oscar Why grant women votes when we are still unprepared to send 
Beringer says itis genuine and representative candidates of our own sex into the 
only a question of House? 

time. : 

That we are not at present qualified to have our say in Imperial 
policy cannot be denied. But that, in.our increasing power of thought and daily 
widening scope, we shall eventually reach the arena in which is fought out the interests 
of the great human family is equally undeniable, and a question of time and develop- 
ment. 

I am by no means sure that our lengthened restriction to the interests of the 
individual family will not have served as an excellent training for the consideration 
and comprehension of the wider field. In a sense we start as specialists, and in that 
should lie our strength. If we are to acquire any solid influence in the State, I think 
we should remain specialists until a couple of generations have passed, and we had 
felt cur feet, so to speak, and have discovered the channels through which we are 
most likely to benefit the world and distinguish ourselves. I am now, of course, 
presupposing women of energy, resource, and organising power, mentally capable of 
the wider outlook and endowed with the broader sympathies which make the whole 
world akin. To the limited woman, whose affections and interest barely cover the 
ground occupied by her offspring and immediate relationships, the affairs of the 
nation and humanity at large will always appear a superfluous if not an unpleasant 
subject of consideration. Politically speaking, we are, to my mind, in the position 
of the child who has a craving to walk, but is still innocent of the art of preserving 
his balance, and avoiding pitfalls. 

The whole suffrage question seems to me to resolve itself into one of preliminary 
organisation and union amongst women themselves. We have still so much to learn 
from men, their loyalty, their sincerity and union, their enthusiasm and self-abnegation 
in the public welfare, that it behoves us to set ourselves to work in sober earnest to 
acquire and cultivate these qualities before accepting what may prove a premature 
privilege. 

To my thinking the end and aim of female suffrage should be our represéntation 
in the House by our own sex. 

Such representatives should primarily devote themselves, heart, soul, and body, to 
the redressing of the disabilities of their sister workers of the lower grade. They must 
not imagine their mission to be a reformation of the world, and expend their energies 
on subjects upon which they are probably neither. mentally nor physically capable 
of pronouncing judgment. What a field is open to an’enthusiastic and philanthropic- 
minded woman, who is unencumbered by home ties, to continue the good work 
achieved by the Factory Acts (women ard children) to remedy the anachronisms of 
the divorce laws, as applied to women, and the countless general disabilities under 
which women labour under many existing laws. 

As the professions open to us, and publi¢ opinion no longer scoffs ‘at the inde- 
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pendence achieved by the non-sheltered and working woman, the field of politics must 
eventually offer irresistible attractions to the properly. equipped. The. number of 
women who, having sound and practical views likely to be of public service, are able 
to state them clearly and succinctly is lamentably small. Attend any. meeting 
at which women speak, and the exhibition cries aloud for the training of the debating 
society, the due digestion of the subject under discussion, and recognition of the 
superior claims of silence over twaddle. 

I would suggest the starting of a debating club in every Dorcas Society. Let 
familiar and urgent subjects be given out at every meeting, and members invited to 
speak the following week, so giving time for preliminary preparation and thought. 
I do not know whether this plan obtains in the larger and lesser colleges for women, 
but it seems to me to be the root of the extension of female interest to the great 
family circle of the world, whick is, after all, but a repetition, on_a large scale, of the 
domestic hearthstone. So will a generous-hearted and large-souled woman come into 
touch, and learn to feel with her sisters of every grade. They will contribute their 
meed of experience to her store of knowledge of their nccds.. Women have an infinity 
to learn. Trades Unionism, readiness to starve in thc interests of an abstract 
question (how many have done this already within the privacy of four walls!), 
loyalty, sincerity, organisation, emancipation from the yoke of the trifles of life, all 
these and much more. _ Before they are fitted to take their place in the Senate, they 
must work with patience, ardour, and enthusiasm, independently of creed and tenet, 
on a broad human basis. They must seek and profit by the advice of wise and 
philanthropic men who have already done much for the amelioration of the condition 
of women. They must recognise that women and men can never be judged on the 
same platform. ‘They differ inherently and organically. And in this lies the strength 
of women. To the suggestion that lack of physiquc renders a public life impossible 
for a woman, I would point to the men of frail physique who have yet achieved great- 
ness. To that of the wisdom of confining the interests of women within the family 
circle, I would plead the cause of the surplus 600,000 women. Surely we must not 
condemn these poor disconsolate /éris, who have no doubt desired admittance within 
the golden gates with their more fortunate sisters, to a life of inaction and obscurity 
because fate has decreed them no helpmeets. Who knows how many single-minded 
and enthusiastic politicians and diplomats may not be going a-begging in this solid 
block of unappropriated femininity ! 


* * * * * 


The question “Should Woman Vote”.appears to me to resolve py Arabella 
itself into a number of subsidiary questions, as for example, should Kenealy has no 
she breathe ? eat ? sleep ? walk ? or work ? doubt about it. 

It can doubtless be shown that there is no actual necessity for her to do any of 
these things. ‘That she should cease from them would result, it is true, in her ceasing 
to be, and in a speedy extinction of the race; but who, in these days of physical effete- 
ness, and the pessimism resulting therefrom, will contend that that would be matter 
for serious regret. 

Let it be conceded, however, that she is entitled to survival, and that posterity has 
claims upon us, then it seems to follow as a logical sequence, that- having a stake in this 
world of her children, by reason of her responsibility in their existence, her love for 
them, her suffering for them, her labours and strivings, she should share in the making 
of the laws whereto they are amenable, and whereby they will stand or fall. 
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The world is but an extension of the home, as the race is an extension of the 
family, yet it cannot be contended that any home or any family, entirely man-taught, 
man-corrected, and man-guided, will ever reach the highest ideals of living. 

That the world is not even more lop-sided than it is arises from the fact that the 
woman-vote, if hitherto officially unrecorded, has yet asserted itself. 

The candidate who heads the poll at an election does so by joint consent of the 
men and women of his constituency, for though the women may be hazy as to the 
political abilities of the man, the human value of his measures is a subject whereon 
they will have been exerting their influence so long as they have had influence to 
exert. 

Men are not ashamed to seek and to act upon the counsel of their womenkind ; 
should they then be so narrow-spirited as to profit by such judgment, and at the same 
time deny its value and ignore its right of expression? If the prerogative of a respon- 
sible human being is to have a voice in the laws of his country, then woman should 
vote, or, being bracketed irresponsible, with the infant, the imbecile, and the criminal, 
she should not be held amenable to laws she has had no hand in framing. It has been 
objected that the female franchise would introduce a new source of dissension in homes; 
but it is well known that domestic difficulties rarely, if ever, arise on large or important, 
but on the most trivial, issues. Indeed, those husbands and wives who have a com- 
mon bond of broad interests are the truest and closest friends, just because the colour 
of the baby’s sash or the pattern of the new spoons fails to assume the momentous 
proportions either might in minds less liberal. And shall it be said that men are 
so ungenerous in their castles that they will brook no other opinion there than their 
own. 

The main difficulties in the questions involving sex have arisen from a traditional 


fallacy that a woman’s brain is inferior to that of a man. That it is different cannot be 


denied, but this difference is essentially the measure of its value. Yet even in this cen- 
tury of enlightenment persons are to be found who regard woman as a species of in- 
ferior man—inferior by reason that some portion of her powers are held in reservation 
for the race. They lose sight of the fact that this very reservation, this reservoir, as 
Renan has it, ‘‘of undifferentiated faculty ” is in itself a possession of the greatest 
value, giving her always a higher level of potentiality, if not of achievement, than that 
of a more spendthrift sex. It is this potentiality laid by for an evolving race which 
finds expression in the moral sense (the term is not used in its conventional restricted 
meaning), the moral sense being normally more delicate and highly developed in the 
feminine than in the masculine brain. 

And it is this sense, concerning itself as it does with the human and personal, as 
opposed to the abstract and impersonal aspect of things, which is a most valuable 
modifying and supplementary factor in a world of human persons. 

Parliamentary representation has been held to bear distinct relationship with 
property. 

Probing things to their ultimate, we strip off the social epidermis overlying the 
human economy, and come down upon the fibre of things. And the fibre of human 
property is human life. Who then has the greatest of all rights in this human property ? 
Surely she who gave it of her blood and bone! That the majority of women do not 
wish to vote by no means relieves them of the obligation to do so. I suppose the 
majority of women (and for the matter of that, of men) do not wish to work, yet the 
world would be badly off indeed did they not take their part in its labours. 

That the machinery of politics is man-made, and on that account unsuited to the 
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hands of women is no better argument than might be advanced against her right to use 
a sewing-machine. 

For it was man who invented, and put into her hands, this most inestimable bless- 
ing (whereby he has in turn been most inestimnably blessed). She herself not being by 
nature a mechanician would probably have gone on to this day fabricating her legion 
shirts by way of patient stitches, but the man-made mechanism, once in her hands, has 
been carried by her ingenuity and industry to very much higher powers than its 
inventor ever dreamed of. 

It is folly to contend that the sexes are anything but interdependent, the very defi- 
ciencies and disabilities of the one being the inspiration and strength of the other. We 
have of late indulged in a considerable amount of foolish talk regarding “ rivalry,” “oust- 
ing,” “competition,”and other such flimsy misconceptions. By the very constitution of 
things, men and women, being physically, mentally,and morally. essential to one another's 
completeness and happiness, can never dissociate their aims and interests. Reading 
the history of the world, men need not fear lest women should turn privileges accorded 
them to their own selfish ends. The woman who has done, is doing, and will do this 
is the woman who, given the right, would not take the trouble to vote, preferring to 
shield herself behind a mask of irresponsibility (eminently flattering to an easily flattered 
sex) and pretty bonnets. ‘Ido not understand these serious subjects,” she will tell you 
with an engaging ingenuousness. I know that woman. Neither does she understand 
the feeding, clothing, or nurture of her ill-fated babies, nor the care of her sick, nor the 
needs and difficulties of her growing sons and daughters, nor her obligations to her 
poor milch-cow of a husband, nor her duty to the infirm and poor, nor her responsi- 
bilities as mistress over pitifully ignorant servant-maids. I knowher well indeed. She 
needs a vote badly. By it she would learn a great many things atpresent lacking in her 
education, and first and foremost that it is incumbent on her to undersiand serious 
things in a world where her fellow men and women grind away their humanity in 
the mill of overwork); where youths and maidens set their feeble strength against 
an overwhelming tide of circumstance and criminality, and where little children are 
born, and live and die without ever having had enough to eat, fresh air to breathe, 
sufficient clothing, or a wholesome human influence. 




















When , the , Gat . winketb . the , Wouse 
Rrnoweth « not . what . ihe . Gat * thinketb. 


By Chas. Pears. 























